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WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 


‘ ALTHOUGH criticism has generally 


” 
i | done justice to the writings of Scorr, 
ae “yet'there are beauties in his poems 
of which have been but cursorily men- 
ti. tioned,.or noteven noticed. Think- 
85 ing that something interesting to the 
ld general reader may be added to what 
366 
i. has already been observed, a few 
870 loose remarks on the subject are now 
395 offered to the public, through the 
ion » Pages of your useful and entertaining 
ae magazine. 
~: It is certainly a great honour to 


a 
aes 
egy 


Walter Scott, and an evidence of the 
admiration excited by his poetry, as 
 ¢ & well as of his good judgment, that his 
if general versification has been close- 
ly copied by many men of genius, 
_ since his poems first appeared ; for 
“although fashion may sometimes in- 
se a metre which has nothing to 
recommend it but its novelty ; yet 
this metre will seldom be used, ex- 
cepting by those who cannot perceive 
its defects. If suited to the @isposition 
“) and feelings of an intelligent author, 
s it is true, lines of barbarous sound and 
a) 

fe 4 





barsh arrangerient may meet with 
\4@ approbation, but they will never be 
imitated by men of good sense. 
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Since the first appearance of Scott’s 


poems, they have rather declined im 


the estimation of the public; and 
while all the world seem enraptured 
with the supposed prose writings of 
the same author, there are but few, 
comparatively speaking, who remem- 
ber the delight they have formerly 
received from the perusal of the 
poems of Scott ; and although many 
proofs of weight might possibly be 
alleged for the justice of the prefer- 
ence, yet it is certain, that at present 
the author of Marmion and the Lady 
of the Lake does not receive the 
praises. which, as a poet, he justly 
merits. Time will, however, proba- 
bly correct this error in taste, and a 
century hence, Scott may be cited as 
the chastest and truest poet of the 
present age. 

The scenes which Scott chooses for 
the development of his poems, are 
generally national ; and this, in a 
poet, is great excellence. !t is owing 
to this circumstance that the reputa- 
tion of Burns stands at present so 
very high with the world, and is so 
much honoured by his countrymen ; 
and if Byron bad been more national in 
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his writings, although he might not per- 
haps have excited so vivid an interest 
in his productions, he would proba- 
bly have attained praises more to be 


valued, than those which general: 


feeling bestows on every man who 
excels his fellows in attainments com- 
paratively trifling ; for it is one of the 
first duties of a man of genius, to ho- 
nour his country, and she is justly in- 


 dignant when she receives nothing at 


wi 


« 


his hands. It has often been said, 


that Southey’s poems bear a great re- 


semblance to Scott’s, and in some 
particulars they are indeed not very 
dissimilar ; but although Southey is 
a pleasing poet, and generally admi- 
red, he has a certain dryness of ex- 
pression, and a tedious protraction of 
thought, which forbid him to rank 
very high asa poet, and place him 
far beneath Scott ; for he must have 
but a barren fancy, who is obliged to 
husband it; and we all know, that 
profusion of imagination, governed, 
however, by a correct judgment, con- 
stitutes one of the greatest and almost 
indispensable requisites of the true 
poet. 

The literary world is much divided 
as to the respective merits of Scott 
and Byron, and perhaps are rather 
inclined to favour the latter ; but there 


*”” are many considerations which should 
’“. induce the close thinker to prefer the 


former : for instance, in point of moral 


Ry * Scott far exceeds Byron, and in uni- 
* form chastity of expression is entire- 
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ly his superior. Byron’s forte lies 
in describing the tumultuous workings 
of a passionate mind, and the vaga- 
ries of a distempered imagination ; but 
his writings fatigue us because they 
exhaust the passions, for it is as un- 
wise in an author to keep the feelings 
of his readers continually at their 
highest pitch, as it is impossible for 
us to retain an excess of feeling in 
common life on every subject which 
On the 
contrary, Scott excels in poetical 
sketches of real scenery, and in the 
delineation of probable occurrences. 
When the subject requires it, Scott 
can rise to the sublime, but he is ne- 
ver impious in his grandeur. In a 
word, Byron’s genius may be great, 
but it is perverted ;—the attainments 
of Scott are always directed to some 
laudable end. 

The faults of Scott are, too volumi- 
nous a body of notes. tameness in de- 
scribing passions and ecstasies, same- 
ness in rhyme, an affected quaintness 
of expression in some cases, not un- 
frequently a superfluity of words, and 
combining too great a variety of ima- 
ginary characters with real ones, 
thereby misleading the judgment ; in 
other words, romancing too much on 
matters of fact, and making matters 
of fact too romantic. Yet with all 
these imperfections on his head, there 
is, perhaps, no modern poet who can 
fairly cope with him in general ex- 
cellence. 


at first excites our passions. 


Moscuvs. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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TALES OF PASSAICT 


[For the Literary Journal.) 


CONTIRDATION OF TALES OF PASSAIC. 


Ar the conclusion of the last nar- 
rative, a German gentleman, who 
formed one of our party, was remind- 
ed that it was his turn to communi- 
cate an adventure.’ ‘* I never,” was 
his reply, ‘* met with any remarkable 
adventures ; and if I am confined to 
a personal narrative, I fear it will be 
too dull and common-place to amuse 
you. If, however, you will permit 
me to relate one of the national 
stories which are implicitly believed 
at home, and which form part of the 
local history of my native electorate, 


I will endeavour to contribute my 


part of the general amusement. 


Some centuries have elapsed since 
the metal Cobalt was first discovered. 
When it was originally met with, the 
trouble and vexation it gave to the 
workmen in the silver mines of Ger- 
many, led the superstitious miners to 
attribute their difficulties to an evil 
spirit. Some of them had undoubt- 
edly remarked uncommon appearan- 
ces in the mines; many declared 
they had actually seen the mischie- 
vous goblin, and all united in the con- 
viction that the mine was haunted. 

Ifans Wraicker, in particular, in a 
remote subterraneous gallery, had 
been overturned, and nearly killed, 
by an explosion of vapour, which 
scattered his tools to an immense dis- 
tance from him. On recovering from 
the blow, he vented his rage against 


the demon Kobus, in language which _ 
made even his comrades tremble. 
They agreed with him, however, im 
the author of his misfortunes, and 
resumed their labour without inter- 
Hans Wraicker’s cottage 
was enlivened by the presence of a 
dear and only daughter. The pea- 
sant had loudly murmured, when she 
was first placed in his arms, against 
her sex, and wished for a son, who 
would in time share and lighten his 
labour. But now that Lusa was six- 
teen, and rendered, by her mother’s 
death, the sole directress of his little 
household, as she soothed her rough 
sire by her gentleness, and beguiled 
him of many a smile by her artless 
gayety, he acknowledged to himself 
that she was worth having, though 
Lusa had listened to 
her father’s account of the demon 


ruption. 


she was a girl. 


Kobus with terror, mingled with woe 
manish curiosity; she was never 
wearied of hearing the oft-told tale, 
and many a long winter evening was 
beguiled by the relation of the de-. 
mon’s tricks. Suddenly Lusa’s smiles 
ceased; she became pensive and ab- 
sent, and her fine bom seemed 
withering. Her fatbér, though not 
quick of eye, was ot long in observ- _ 
ing the alteration in her appearance 
and manner. He looked round for 
the cause, but discovered none except 
her entire seclusion from. all society. 
*¢ Poor thing !”? muttered Hans ; “ no- 
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body to talk with. but the* old nurse, 
who is so deaf that if the mine should 
blow up she could not hear it.” In 
this dilemma, Hans recollected a wi- 
dowed sister, who resided in a distant 
village, and who doubtless would be 
happy to find a home in his house. 
When he mentioned this plan to Lusa, 
she threw her arms round him, and 
said, while the tears. stood in her 
eyes, ** how glad I shall be to see 
my good aunt.”” There was a child 


born in Hans’ cottage—But though 


the loveliest boy that ever smiled, 
though the son of an illustrious sire, 
it was welcomed by no father’s kiss— 
the mothers tears of shame and sor- 
row, not of pride and joy, fell on his 
face. Even the first feeble cry of the 
innocent was heard with terror, and 
hushed with caution—for Lusa’s off- 
spring was born in infamy. ‘*‘ Where 
is Lusa,’’ inquired the miner, when 
he returned that night. The aunt in- 
formed him she was unwell, and was 


asleep. He went to his work too 


early the next morning to see her ; 
but in the evening he repaired with 
his sister to his child’s apartment. 
He thought Lusa looked very pale ; 
but as she smiled, and said she would 
soon be well, he cheered up his spi- 
rits, kissed her, and retired. Lusa 


, kept, her chamber many days, and 


her unsuspiciors father visited her, 
and grieved over her long illness. 


‘Qne day Hans finished his work ear- 


‘lier than usual, and returned home. 
"He walked directly to Lusa’s room ; 


~~ she was alone, and sleeping ; her 


_father approached to gaze upon her, 


PASSAIC. 


fair and lovely as she lay, but his 
eyes were blasted by the sight of an 
infant who nestled on her bosom. 
Had it not been for the timely inter- 
ference of his sister, he would, in the 
first transports of his rage, bave dash- 
ed the child to the ground ; and ere 
he left, he cursed his wretched daugh- 
ter, and bade her not to appear be- 
fore him, even at the peril of her 
life. 

When Lusa’s aunt returned from 
her angry brother, she was astonished 
to find her niece, whom she had for- 
ced from the room, had risen and 
dressed herself in her bonnet and 
cloak. In answer to the old woman’s 
agitated inquiry, Lusa said, ‘* Hast 
thou not heard of Kobus—I go to 
seek him.” ‘* My child, my child,” 
cried her aunt, ‘‘would you have 
aught to do with fiends?” ‘ Hear 
me, mother,’’ said Lusa ; “ the last 
time I met the noble Ernestein, he 
was sad ; and when I pressed him to 
tell me the cause, he said he would 
be forced to marry a rich and noble 
dame ; and while I stood in silent 
grief, he quitted me. Thou knowest 
the grove of chestnuts near the mine ; 
it was there | stood, speechless, till the 
sound of my lover's parting footsteps 
roused me. I called to him, but. he 
was not there to answer. Then I sat 
down on a stone, and as I looked over 
the scene, | thought of the fiend, and 
cried in my despair, ‘ demon, spirit, 
whatever thou art, hear me.’ Pre- 
sently there stood a celestial form 
before me; his face was. pale and 
thoughtful, and as the moon gleamed 
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on his robe it seemed like silver. 
‘ J hear thee and know thee,’ he said, 
in a mellow-toned voice ; «‘ what 
wouldst thou?’ ‘ Assist me,’ I cried. 
‘It is not time—not yet.’ As he 
spoke he vanished, and I returned to 
my home. Soon after, I became 
convinced that I nourished a human 
being in my bosom. Wild with this 
conviction, I rushed to the’ grove, 
and éalled the spirit. 
assist me.’ 


‘ Now, now 
He did not appear, but 
the words, ‘ Not yet,’ sounded twice 
in my ears. Now will | go again ; 
perchance this is the time.”” “* Stay 
thee, stay thee, my child ; look to a 
better comforter,” implored her aunt. 
«© Hush, old woman,” said Lusa ; and 
undoing a curiously worked chain of 
gold from her neck, she said, ‘* this 
was Ernestein’s love gift ; this,” 
looking at the locket, ‘is his pic- 
ture ;” and fastening it on her child’s 
neck, she added, “ this is all thy in- 
heritance.” She clasped the infant, 
and ere her aunt could prevent her, 
she went from the house, and walked 
alone in the solitary path, unheeding 
the wind that -howled around her. 
She returned in an hour—the big 
drops of agony stood on her brow— 
her cheek was deadly pale—and she 
bore no infant in her empty arms. 
«©! Lusa, hast thou murdered 
thy babe,” exclaimed the dame, 
yielding to her dark suspicions. 
Lusa threw a reproachful look upon 
her aunt, and said, ‘* I went to the 
grove, and called loudly upon the 
spirit. He stood before me, but I 
saw not his face in the darkness. He 
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spoke: ‘I know thee, dishonoured 
maiden—thy proud lover is to wed 
another—thy father scorns thee, and- 
curses thee—what wouldst thou of 
Kobus ? ‘ Thy assistance.’ ‘1 will 
make thee lady of Ernestein,” the 
bride of thy beloved ; thou shalt 
shine the delight of all eyes, and be 
the giver of honours ; but,’ he added, 
‘there is one condition.’ 
it, name it,’ I cried. 


*‘ Name 
‘ Give me the 
little babe that sleeps on your breast.’ 
I held him closer as I said, ‘ my ba- 
by.’ * Why trembles the girl,’ said 
the spirit ; ‘ there’s never a mother 
in Germany but would take me for a 
godfather.’ ‘Spare him,’ I cried, 
‘We'll have it 
done,’ said the spirit ; and he grasp- 
ed the boy, and hailed me bride of 


Ernestein.”’ 


‘till he is baptised.’ 


The spirit spoke truth. She be- 
came the bride of Ernestein. As she 
quitted her father’s cottage, she met 
that father on the threshold: ‘* Good 
day, my lady baroness,”’ he said, in 
a tone of bitter irony ; ‘* my noble 
son, | wish you joy of your spotless 
bride.” Lusa wept, but Ernestein’s 
brow grew dark. Years passed on, 
but the Lady Ernestein was an un- 
happy wife, and she never felt the 
rapture of a mother. She had not 
dared to disclose to her lord the fate 
of their offspring ; and when she in- 
quired the reason of his sudden re- 
turn to her, he would frown, and bid 


her to be silent. There were sounds 


of mirth in Emmestein castle; the 
apartments were brilliantly illumina- 
ted, and filled with gay and youthful 
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groupes. The baroness was seated 
amid her noble friends, when sud- 
denly a strange youth entered the 
hall, and knelt before her. ‘* What 
askest thou ?”’ said the lady. “A 
mother’s blessing,” the youth solemn- 
ly answered. ‘The baron started up, 
‘and half drew his sword, while his 
eye glanced fury; ‘ Villain,” he 
said, ‘* darest thou to say it here.” 
“Here,” said the boy, with a bold 
air, “* why not ? ‘tis the fittest place ; 
aye, here in the hall of my father.” 
«* Traitor and liar,” cried the baron, 
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as he sheathed his sword in the side 
of the youth. The baroness had re- 
mained ‘silent. and, as it were, frozen 
to the spot ; but now she approached 
the stranger, and lifted the long yel- 
low curls which hung over his face, 
while she cried, ‘* cruel, cruel wrath.” 
The boy, when he heard her voice, 
took from his bosom a gold chain and 
locket, and holding it up, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘* this is all my inheritance.” 
There are 
no sounds of mirth now in Ernestein 


He never spake more. 


castle. Cc. 


[For the Literary Journal. } 


THE HERMIT OF DROONINGGARDE. 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN AMERICAN LAWYER. 


Ir was in the latter part of the last 
May vacation, and but a short time 
previous to the commencement of the 
August term, that I found myself in 
the town of Galway, on my way to 
Saratoga. 
hospitalities of Guy park, and the at- 
tentions of a very charming family ; 
I had rambled fora week about Johns- 
town, and had found some glorious 
sport at the Fish-house—but | had 
not yet seen all. <A world of fashion 
was assembled at the Springs, and | 
was no less anxious to renew my ac- 
* quaintance with the lovely Miss O. 
from the St. Lawrence country, than 
to shake hands with the bewitching 
Miss B***e, of my native city. 

In the midst of these delightful an- 
tjcipations, 1 was suddenly overtaken 


I had been enjoying the 


by the nightfall, and it was only when 
I discovered the most unequivocal 
good taste in the arrangements of my 
wealthy landlord, and the ease and 
comfort of the village inn, that I bore 
my fate with my usual philosophy. 

But F was interrupted in these re- 
flections also, by the arrival of a very 
pretty equipage at the door, from 
which an elderly gentleman alighted, 
who soon after came into the room. 
We fell from the commonplace salu- 
tation of* travellers, into a pleasant 
though desultory conversation, on 
their remarks and exaggerations. 

I was in the right mood for such a 
discussion, for | had been reading 
that very day the ‘* Northern Sum- 
mer” of Sir John Carr, and was deep- 
ly interested in the story of the ‘‘ dis- 
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tinguished Batavian.” In recalling 
the history to my recollection, I un- 
consciously touched a string in the 
stranger’s heart, which answered the 
tone of mine 
serve was exchanged into familiarity. 
We made known our address, and | 
found that | had the pleasure of con- 
versing with Mr. P , a gentle- 
man well known for his commercial 
connections with Hamburgh, his opu- 
lence, and his liberality. He remark- 
ed, that having been much on the 
continent, and being intimately ac- 


In a moment, his re- 





quainted with the circumstances al- 
luded to, he could vouch for their 
authenticity, and for the truth of the 
narration. I listened with deep in- 
terest to the following tale, which I 
give as nearly as possible in his own 
words : 


Freperic DEB was the friend 





ef my youth; I can never cease to 
lament him. He was the only son 
of a mother who adored him, and who 
more than once wept over him with 
maternal sorrow, as he prayed for 
danger and distinction. In vain did 
she recount to him the cares and pe- 
rils which follow the life of a soldier. 
He was formed ‘‘ for deeds of arms,”’ 
and I cannot wonder at the determi- 
nation which he made, even at this 
early age. He entered the regiment 
ef hussars under the command of the 
confidential friend of the Stadtholder, 
Prince Louis of Brunswick. I fre- 
quently met him at Altona, where 
the regiment lay in quarters, and very 


soon discovered that he was the fa- 


vourite of both men and officers. 

Constantly engaged. in the duties of 

a new and difficult profession, no ob- 

stacles seemed too great to bx sur- 

mounted, no difficulties too seriots to 

be overcome. With an indpstry 

equalled only by his ambition, his 

success was incredible. He becam\ © 
a valuable tactician, as well as an 
accomplished man, and every thing’ 
about. him gave promise of what his 
after life verified, that he would nei- 
ther be 


‘“* A laggard in love nor a dastard in war.” 


No one could have been more im- 
patient for actual service, or more 
anxious for the doubtful honours of 
the field, The call of his country 
came—his quarters were broken up, 
and the regiment were ordered te 
horse. 

I took my last leave of him in the 
stirrup ; and I heard him give the 
final order for departure in the same 
breath in which he bade me farewell. 
I waited on my return to town to 
catch one more glimpse of him at the 
public square, where the Prince of 
Brunswick was to resume the com- 
mand, and the Stadtholder was to re- 
ceive the usual military honours. 

The balconies were crowded with 
spectators; and some of the finest 
women in Hamburgh did not hesitate 
to join in the general applause which 
the noble appearance of the huSssars 
excited, and to fling wreaths of 
flowers upon their young favourite 
as he passed. 

The German cavalry have always 
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been celebrated for their strength and 
appearance- Their helmets shining 
in the sun, their long blue cloaks 
that each to the saddle crupper, and 
the heavy and iron form .of. their 
equipments, contribute to give them 
a most imposing effect. It was a 
splendid sight to the inhabitants of 
that commercial city: a thousand 
sabres drawn, and the trampling of a 
thousand horses, were a strong con- 
trast to the tall masts and white sails 
of their peaceful shipping. 

A grand maneuvre in the public 
square covered the young soldier 
with honour. Prince Louis rode to 
the head of the regiment, amidst the 
display of banners, and the most en- 
livening airs, and took up the line of 
march for the seat of war. 

They were soon actively engaged 
in the duties of an arduous campaign, 
in which Frederick greatly distin- 
guished himself. He was always 
first in the chafge on the French ar- 


tillerists, and had the good fortune to’ 


signalize himself in the presence of 
his commander, for which he was in- 
stantly promoted. . In short, so bril- 
liant was his career, that-at the close 
of that year’s services, he became 
the aid and confidential friend of 
Prince Louis. ; 
They returned to the Hague, where 
the Stadtholder then was, almost im- 
_ mediately on the cessation of hostili- 
ties ; the one: to resume his post at 
‘the court of his friend, and the other 
to receive the honours due to his va- 
lour and achievements. 
ed.levee, which was held at the go- 


At a crowd- 
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vernment house, he was presented te 
the Prince of Orange, and received 
from him, as well as the Princess 
Wilhelmina, the most marked and 
flattering attentions. The latter, 
turning to a lady of high rank and 
distinction, who stood near her, in a 
brilliant circle of courtiers and at- 
tendants, presented him in.a manner 
that proclaimed him a favourite. 
More than a mere look of respect 
passed between them at the moment © 
of introduction; and to the nobles 
who were sighing in the train of the 
lady, a rival seemed all at once to 
arise, whose pretensions and whose 
character were superior to competi- 
tion. 

He was the handsomest man I ever 
saw; but his was the beauty of 
strength, as well assymmetry. The 
lady herself was the perfection of 
Of the first fami- 
ly in Germany, and with a mind cul- 
tivated far beyond that which is com- 


female loveliness. 


mon to her. rank of life, the graces of 
her understanding were as conspicu- 
ous as those of her person. Mutually 
pleased with each other, (and how 
otherwise could it have been,) a 
strong attachment was the result of 
their acquaintance : 


** For he was bravest of the brave ; 
She, fairest of the fair.” 


Preferring him to the crowd of sui- 
tors, to whose entreaties she had lis- 
tened with unaltered heart, from his: 
warm vows and honourable avowal 


she didnot turn away. They were 


married—Prince Louis - gave her 
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_ away, and pronounced her “ the hap- 
_ piest woman in the world.”’ 


It was delightful to observe the 
gayety and splendour in which the 
young lovers moved, and yet with 
what gentleness of manners and what 
purity of soul!—While he felt all the 
warmth of royal favour, and preser- 
ved in his elevation all the integrity 


which marked his early career, she 


made every ‘one happy about her, 
was frequent in the kindest attentions 
to her friends, and was eminently 


“ The light and the joy of them all !” 


The most romantic visions of youth 
were realized in the life of Frederic, 
and his happiness shone * gloriously 
on.” 

What was our surprise, our conster- 
nation, and our sorrow, when, after 
three months had scarcely elapsed, it 
was publicly announced that he had 
resigned all his situations, and taken 
leave of his prince and country for- 
ever. This strange and sudden de- 
sertion of the lovely woman who had 
joined her fate to his—this abandon- 
ment of his friends, and this flight to 
a foreign land, drew from us the most 
pointed censure: but our sorrow 
overcame our resentment. Very few 
knew to what place he retired ; and 
it was only in a hastily written note, 
in which he begged not to be censu- 
red or forgotten, that | learned the- 
secret of his residence. In the ex- 
tensive and noble domains of the De 
Conincke family, situated but»a few. 

miles from Copenhagen, and which 
‘* slope down a lawn to the borders of 
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a beautiful lake,” he secluded himself 
from the world. Ina hermitage placed 
in a grove of tall firs, and on the margin 
of a brook, where, as Sir John Carr 
informed you, ‘‘ the willow dipped its 
head, and the Jaburnum gracefully 
suspended her yellow flowers,” he 
lived for many years, intent solely 
The vanities and 
grief of this were the subjects of his 
meditation ; and in the constant ex- 
pectation of death, he dug bis own 
grave, and composed his own epitaph. 


on another world. 


The state of his mind may be known 
from the compositions which his sor- 
rows and his solitude drew from him, 
and which are still preserved on mar- 
ble in the little grove of firs. They 
were translated by William Hayley, 
Esq. but I only remember the follow- 
ing lines, which are similar to all the 
others : 


“ Sorrow! thy reign is ended in the tomb ! 
There close the eyes that wept their fires away ; 
There drop the hands that clasp’d to mourn and 

pray ; 
There gieeps the restlessness of aching hearts; 
There Love, the tyrant, buries all his darts.” 


Nor did his wife seem less unhap- 
py. She, too, took flight to an estate 
in Switzerland, and denied herself tu 
all her friends. No explanation was 
ever given by her; and a mysterious 
silence still rests on this, as on every 
other part of the melancholy story of 
my friend. 

Many years passed away in this 
manner, and we had learned nothing 
more of the matter, when, in conse- 
quence of the struggles of the French 
or patriot party for power, and the 
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determination of the Stadtholder to 
resist them, the revolution commen- 
ced in Holland. His princess, on 
her way to the Hague, was insulted 
by the burghers of Schoonhoven, and 
the royal standard was defaced of the 
Orange arms. The king of Prussia 


resented the indignity offered to ‘his’ 


family, and a large army of his vete- 
rans commenced their march 
avenge the insult. 

The experience and services of 
Frederick De B were immedi- 
ately wanted by his sovereign ; and 
a letter, written by bis own hand, left 
bim no alternative but consent. With 
an extensive and important command, 
a second career of glory was run, and 
fresh laurels were twined round his 
former reputation. 

From some circumstances that took 


to 


place at the time, and from the change 
discovered in his manner, we had 
strong (and I believe conclusive) evi- 
dence, that a reunion was to take 
place, and that the mystery would he 
satisfactorily explained. Alas! we 


saw him no more. _ An the last battle 


fought at the’ Ha ‘Wiegen Sluys, and 
in the moment of ctory, he lost his 
life. ‘Wew ve | dieglelely wretched 
at the intel igence, and we paid him 
. ono urs with aching hearts. 
is wife, ‘to whom an express was 
sent with the tidings, became dis- 
tracted, called incessantly for her 
' peloved Frederick, and only recover- 
ed her senses to die with a full sense 


of her wretchedness, though not with- 
dut a hope of meeting him again. 
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I was deeply affected with the 
story of ‘* the distinguished Bata- 
vian,’’ and was lost in the reflections 
to which it gave birth. 

The most fanciful.dreams of youth 
were realized inthe life of Frederick ; 
and oh! how gay and how blissful 
does life seem at this period. It has 
justly been compared to an ocean, 
which is beautiful to the eye of the 
beholder. In the young, it inspires 
the grandest ideas. The roar of its 
waves—the wide expanse of waters — 
the vessels gallantly making head 
against the wind, or running before 
it with all sail set, and every colour 
flying, make a deep impression. In 
the warmth of our enthusiasm, we 
sigh for the time when we too shall 
launch our little bark, and “ take 
our venture.”” Alas, poor youth! 
thou knowest not the perils of its na- 
vigation—the rocks which wreck thy 
peace, or the quicksands from whence 
there is no escape ! 

The young Batavian was fortunate 
above his fellow men. Successful in 
the field, and covered with honours 
at an early age, love also wished to 
make him happy. His first introduc- 
tion at court saw him an acknowledg- 
ed favourite. His first acquaintance 
with a lady of rank and beauty, 
distanced every other competitor. 
There was a moral grace and fitness 
in their union : the one all strength, 
and the other all beauty ; the one 
heart beating to the noblest duties of 
life—the other, the very perfection of 
female worth, «and glowing with 
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“‘Jesser but healthful fires,’ giving 
light and shade to the heavier masses 
of his manly excellence. 

And yet all this availed him no- 
thing. Suddenly we saw him be- 
come an outcast and an exile, with- 
out any apparent possibility of es- 
cape. In the anguish of his heart, 
he called on death for relief, and yet 
waited for its coming with an unac- 
countable tranquillity. It must have 
been an insufferable load that weigh- 
ed upon him, a “‘ peine dure et forte,” 
which drove such a man from the 
world, in the prime of life, and in the 
midst of great prosperity. 

And what must have been the sor- 
row of her he loved! Torn asunder 
by circumstances which it seemed 
impossible to avoid, and loving each 
other with an affection that knew no 
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bounds, how dreadful must have been 


their parting. In a distant land, cut 
off from all she valued on earth, eve- 
ry day must have witnessed her sad- 
ness, and every night her tears. With 
her last prop gone, and her last hope 
taken from her, she must have had a 


heart of stone to have outlived her 


misfortunes. 

To resume the figure: their voy- 
age had every prospect of success ; 
their vessel was in its gayest trim ; 
not a cloud threatened. from. their 
summer sky ; loaded with all the rich 
stores of life, and love guiding at the 
helm with all its skill and watchful- 
ness, yet some how, it never reached 
its destined haven—it went down and 
was lost, when all was peace and 
tranquillity, 

Hertey. 


[For the Literary Journal.) 


LETTER FROM T. MATHIAS ON ITALIAN POETS. 


[Tue following is a translation of a letter, written to a friend, in the year 
1804, by the author of the ‘* Pursuits of Literature,” and copied froma small 


volume in the library in Philadelphia. 
have great weight, coming, as they do, from a 


‘The sentiments. it. expresses must 
person whose soundness of 


judgment and critical abilities have seldom or ever been equalled. ] 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


There are now in Italy, or have been within a few years, as you 


know, many celebrated authors, worthy of being called successors of Dante, 
Petrarca, and Chiabrera ; for instance, Monti, Casti, Mazza, Savioli, Parini, 
Cesarotti, and many others, whose fame we may now consider as fixed and 
established, and of whom I may, perhaps, at some future period, make ho- 
nourable mention. te 
But at present I wish to draw your attention to a small volume, (printed 
rit ah which has come into my possession within a short time, written 
by a poet nowresiding in England. The title of this book is, * Peeti- 
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cal Essays, by Lorenzo da Ponte,’* in various styles and measures, all 
pleasing and beautiful, and upon light, serious, and sublime subjects. The 
poet has acquired great fame, even by this little volume ; but as the author 
of the ode, entitled, ‘‘ The Death of the Emperor Joseph II. and the Acces- 
sion of Leopold II. to the Throne,” | would boldly place him between Chia- 
brera and Petrarca. 

It is not now my intention to examine any of his charming pieces, except 
this ode, for the beauty of which | would appealto any learned tribunal ; 
because, as Muratori remarks, with great truth, *‘ a single composition, even 
though it be short, is sufficient to show the greatness of an author’s genius ; 
and the intelligent may judge, from this alone, of the perfection of his ima- 
gination, and of the strength of his judgment.” 

For myself, 1 would venture to compare this ode, for subject, lyric ma- 
nagement, effect, sublimity of thought, vivacity of idea, splendid colouring, 
and solemn, pleasing, and majestic measure, with any composition of the 
most deserving follower of Dante or Petrarca. 

‘The poet, inspired by the grandeur of his subject, and impressed with the 
vicissitude of human affairs, in order to perpetuate the fame, and add splen- 
dour to the actions of the deceased emperor, gives a beautiful and striking 
account of six visions, relating to his death. 





‘*¢ Escon dal petto suo splendori e lampi!’’ 


Then, in majestic and lofty accents, he calls the attention of the nations 
of Europe, and begins : 


¢* Non fur gia vane larve ; 
Sogno non fu, ma vision celeste, 
Quel che s’offrio poe’ anzi agli occhi miei.” 


In truth, I cannot conceive a greater, more judicious, or more just analo- 
gy to the fatal catastrophe, than that which the author presents to his delight- 
ed reader. I seem to hear not only the accents of Pindar and Petrarca, but 

,also the words and vision of the prophett on the banks of the river of the 
Chaldeans: “ And I looked, and behold, a whirlwind came out of the north, 
a great cloud, anda fire infolding itself, and a brightness was out of the midst 
thereof ;”’ with such enthusiasm and poetic fire does the inspired poet inte- 
rest and affect the senses and passions. 

He then beholds the following visions in succession: First, a majestic 
beast, in a wood, with a thousand subject wild animals attending it. is swallow- 
ed up by the yawning earth ; a towering oak, standing upona hill, is torn up 
by the roots by a sudden whirlwind ; a river of an immense size is dried up 
and disappears in a moment ; a bicipital and rare bird, under whose protec- 
tion an innumerable flock of birds remains in safety, is suddenly destroyed 
by a sword that flashes like lightning from the clouds ; a colossal figure, the 
object of the adoration of various nations and people, is thrown down, and 


* Lorenzo da Ponte was born in the state of Venice, and was @ pointed imperial poet at 
Vienna in the reign of Joseph IL. His numerous pieces in verse, but especially his operas, 
are Sey celebrated. i 

t Ezekiel. ‘. 


t The oak is intended to represent one of the illustrious branches of the house of Austria. 
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crumbles into dust ; and, finally, a crowned warrior appears, defying a mon- 
ster to battle, but whilst piercing its bosom, in the moment of victory, he is 
suddenly bitten by a poisonous snake, and expires. ¢ 

Observe in what majestic words, what splendid colouring, what striking 
simplicity and elegance, and in what a lofty measure, the poet clothes his 
noble thoughts : 







‘* Spari la quercia; e dove 
Sua radice fu svelta, usciva un’ onda, 
Che in un momento divenia gran Fiume : 
Non fu pria vista altrove | 
Si stabil mai né si infinita sponda ; 
Difendeala da Valto armato un nume. 
Di regni era coverta, e un santo lume, 
Spandeasi in quelli da l’augusta fronte ; 
Intanto entro la fonte 
Di quel Fiume real ardea tal fiamma, 
Che a dramma a dramma consumava |’onde, 
E una notte d’orror copria le sponde. 
Stupido innalzo il ciglio, 
E rotar veggio per gli aerei campi 
Di bicipite augello estrania forma ; 
Stringea con doppio artiglio 
Quadro volume ;* e a’ rai de’ sacri lampi 
Vi si vedea su scritto ; lo son sua norma. 
Suo becco era una spada, ond’ ampia torma 
Di multiplici augei parea sicura ; 
Quando da nube oscura 
Che a pena occhio scopria, piomba fischiando 
Fulmineo brando che |’ Augel distrugge ; 
Langue natura ; il Sol s’ecclissa, e fugge ; 
Gridar volea, ma vidi 
Vasto Colosso alzarsi a me davante 
Che avea’sul suolo e il mare i piedi suoi ; 
Venian da vari lidi, 
Adorator divoti alle sue piante, 
Unni, Lombardi, Marcomanni, e Boi : 
Cosa eterna a me parve, e mai tra noi 
Gloria non vidi alle sue glorie uguale 
Quanto é€ caduca e frale 
Mortal grandezza ! in quell’ altero masso 
Piccolo sasso urtando, atterra e solve 
La smisurata mole in poca polve.” 

















































But the poet is neither weakened nor enfeebled by so long a flight ; on the 
contrary, he turns, with great spirit and enthusiasm, and with a predicting 


spirit, to the expected glories of the Austrian empire on the accession of 
Leopold to the throne : 




















tanto magis ille fatigat 
Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo.” 





* The four Evangelists. 
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When these shadés disappear, the poet proceeds thus : 


, Stanco di tanto orrore , 
A terra caddi, come corpo morto, 
Pensando, ahi lasso, a la miseria nostra ! 
Quando un vivo splendore, 
Che dall’ Arno parea nell’ aria sorto, 
Tragge il mio sguardo ver l’eterea chiostra. 
E qual fulgida Aurora a me si mostra ; 
Ed a sua destra un Sol cinto di stelle, 
E ridente tra quelle 
I] dritto, la pieta, !’amor del vero, 
Che per sentiero di beata luce 
Diademi e trofei seco conduce ! 
Allor com’ uom riscosso 
Da grave sonno, a piu raggiante spera, 
Sentii ratto levarmi il pensier mio ; 
E il Guerriervo, il Colosso, 
L’augello, il Fiume, l’arbore, la Fiera 
Nel Fraterno astro riprodur vid’ io. 


* 


Then, in numbers equal (as faras I ain able to judge) in sweetness to 
those of the poet of ‘Tuscany, he cries : 
he Né simil canto mai, né mai s* udio 
“$i soave armonia per senso umano, 
a E se labbro profano 
_ -» © Ridirpotesse quegli arcani detti, 
o nibete Tufti intelletti inhammerei di zelo, 
bh pie E ben parrebbe lor d’essere in cielo. 
ee 
“© Afterwards, a celestial and harmonious choir is heard {rom the clouds re- 
jdiging and singing : 
= 


Benedetto, (s’udia 
Coro iterar di luminosi spirti,) 
Tu che nel ben locasti ogni tua speme ; 
Tu ch’ogni.retta via 
Finor caleasti, e ov’altri rose e mirti, 
D'immortale virti spargesti il seme ; 
L’ Austria, cui doppio, turbo ingombra, e preme, 
Anzi l’Europa, e |’Universo afflitto 
Del bel seno trafitto i 
_Le recondite piaghe a te discopre, 
Perché s’adopre tua magnanim’ alina 
A sgombrar le tempeste e porle in calma. 


The poet, in lively and striking numbers, expressive of his genius, next 
paints fierce pride and rancorous envy trembling and irresolute ; and, with 
a happy spirit of pre predicts the establishment of peace, plenty, jus- 
tice, poetry, and learning, under a mild and well regulated government. 
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Un Etade novella | ' 
Scendere si vedra nel mondo tutto, 
E i medicei tornar anni giocondi. 
Licenza a Dio rubella, 
E forsennato ardir sara distrutto, 
Che asenno suo vorria le leggi e i mondi. 
Spirti leggiadri e di virtu fecondi 
Fioriranno a la togay a l’armi, al trono ; 
E se lassu tal suono, 
Se Ja lieta novella ancor s’ é intesa, 
La gran Teresa si rallegra, e dice, 
L’ Austria mia sara pur bella e felice. 


Afterwards, arresting his flight, in accents and expressions worthy of the 
subject, the author thus closes this sublime ode : 


A le note divine 
S’apri l’Olimpo, e per fammante lista 
Folgoreggiar s’ é vista Augusta Immago 
Di triplice corona ornata il crine, 
Da la Vistola al Po, dal Gange al Tago. 
E tra cantici eletti, ed alti viva, 
Leopoldo suond di riva in riva.* ¢ 


Thus this true poet, worthy of being honoured by the learned and gene- 
rous English, uttered his affecting and triumphant notes upon the banks of 
the Danube. 3 

For myself, after having read and considered this wonderful ode with 
great attention, | believe that if Petrarca had heard it, he Would have as- 
signed to its author a place next his own on the Italian Parnagsus, without . 


asking any other proof of his fertile, cultivated, and sublime genius... 


Yours, most truly, re 


i 
T. Maruias. 


January, 1804. 


* This ode is printed inthe * Anno Poetico Italiano,” for the year 1804, in which book 
the name of Lorenzo da Ponte will be found joined to those of Alfieri, Monti, Mazza, Ce- 
sarotti, Parini, &c. 
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” was a fine morning in June, when 

a jeu party assembled at H 
house, in Wiltshire, and were re- 
ceived by.their young hostess with 
rapturous delight. Elizabeth H—— 
was the only daughter and heiress of 
a wealthy baronet, an d as the bloom- 


ing gay girl sat at the door welcom- 
) her friends, she 


ing and embraci 
- Jooked the ps 3 nification of inno- 
cence and happiness. Beside her 


stood a tall manly youth of nineteen, | 


who, from the resemblance, might 
have been taken for her brother. 
He was the nephew of the baronet, 
and for ten-years had been consider- 
ed heir to his uncle’s affluence. But 
the birth’ of: Elizabeth, while it re- 
_ joiced the heart of her parents, cut 
off at once all Egbert’s hopes of splen- 
dour. He, however, did not permit 
it to darken his spirits ; indeed, child 
as he was, he could not be supposed 
to look anxiously towards the future. 
The decreased respect and total ab- 
sence of that fawning flattery he had 
been accustomed to so long, soon 


taught him, however, that he was 


now a dependent where once he had 
been a lawful claimant. As he grew 
up, these reflections shaded his face 
with an expression of seriousness, 
which his uncle strove to dissipate, 


by assuring him of a handsome provi- 


sion, and by treating him with paren- 
tal tenderness. Elizabeth had always 
loved her cousin as a brother, and he 
seemed to return her affection four- 
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fold. . It was to keep the double fes- 
tival of Egbert’s return from college 
and Elizabeth’s ninth birth-day, that 
the. party had assembled. Sir Eg- 
bert H *s mansion was large and 
intricate, built in the old style, with 
numerous apartments, long galleries, 
&c. The south wing of the house 
was seldom tenanted and scantily fur- 
nished, and was claimed by the chil- 
dren as their especial property, by 
the title of play-rooms. To these 
apartments Elizabeth soon conduct- 
ed her visiters, and after indulging in 
various amusements, they fell to play- 
ing the good old game of Hide and 
Seek. They had enjoyed them- 
selves some time, when a little dis- 
pute arose between Elizabeth and 
Egbert, who did not think himself 
too much of a man to join in the 
sports. ‘* Nay, cousin,“it is your 
turn to seek,” said Egbert, holding 
the bandage. Elizabeth sharply con- 
tradicted him, and petulantly stamp- 
ed her little foot on the floor, as she 
said, *‘ I say you shall do as I tell 
you.” Egbert’s brow crimsoned, 
and he turned to her sternly, when 
she threw her arms round him, and 
with tears in her eyes, begged his 
forgiveness. It was readily granted ; 
Egbert consenting to seek with ano- 
ther of his companions, the harmony 
of the party was restored, and the 
young people separated to conceal 
themselves. 

When they had pursued their play 
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ee eS le 
until they were fatigued and heated, 
they étrolled to the lawn, and ram- 
bled through the gardens until the 
dinner-bell sammoned them, nothing 
loth, to the house.. They were all 
seated round the table, when Lady 
H inquired what they had done 
with Elizabeth. ‘The children look- 
ed round, and then at each other, 
and at last declared with one voice, 
that they knew not where she was ; 
they had not seen her since she and 
master Egbert had quarrelled.— 
*“Quarrelled ?”’ exclaimed the baronet 
and his lady in one breath, and, look- 
ing at Egbert, who replied calmly, 
** we had a child’s dispute, made up 
before we parted.” 





**Go, search 
for your cousin, my boy,” said Sir 
Egbert, ‘‘ perhaps she is waiting in 
her hiding-place till she is discover- 
ed—but stay ! who saw the runaway 
last?” **I believe I did,” said Eg- 
bert, with heightened colour: ‘* as 


| | was seeking for those who were 
} hid, I saw her run in the upper 


south room—lI followed her, as she 
ran out of the other door, and heard 
hér say to herself, ‘ they wil! never 
jind me.’ But before I could reach 
the door, she had gone, and I have 
not seen her since.” He left the 
apartment with some other youths, 
and repairing to the play rooms, 
searched, and called repeatedly for 
his cousin, but all was silent. When 
he returned without her, Lady H-—— 
turned pale but Sir Egbert ; laugh- 
ed at her fears, and said, ‘‘she has fa- 
tigued herself romping, and has fallen 
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asleep in the garden. Tell some of 
the servants to look for her.” Din- 
ner was almost concluded when the 
servants returned and stated that they 
had searched every part of» the 
grounds, and could not find their 
She had not been 
in the nursery since breakfast, and 


young mistress. 


the school-room was also empty. 
‘«« This is strange,’’ said the Baronet, 
endeavouring to conceal his alarm. 
“ Come, Egbert, we will see if we 
cannot find this” fugitive.” Their 
search was, however, fruitless, and 
then the father, yielding to alarm, 
ordered the lake near the house to 
be dragged, and all the domestics to 
join in seeking the child. 

The anguish of the parents, when 
night came, and no tidings were 
heard of Elizabeth, may be imagined. 
Lady H insisted upon searching 
the south rooms herself, and, lean- 
ing upon Egbert’s arm, she followed 
her husband to the 
where the little girl had been last 
seen. | Two chambers 
were joined by a small dark closet, 
through which Egbert bad followed 
Elizabeth. Here they called upon 
her name, and eagerly watched for 
her figure in the recesses of the 
rooms. But all was still, andthe 
mother seating herself on a large 
old-fashioned chest which stood in 
the closet, gave herself up to lamen- 
tation. Suddenly she fixed her eyes 
upon Egbert’s pale countenance, and 
grasping bis arm, exclaimed, ‘‘ she 
stood in your, way—give me my 
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spacious 
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child.” He started away, and his 
frame seemed to tremble with hor- 
ror. The unfortunate mother beat 
her bosom, andcried, ‘‘ he quarrel- 
led with her—he saw her last—he 
will be the heir—he has murdered 
my Elizabeth.”” ‘*My dear Ann,” 
said the Baronet, ‘‘your grief 
makes you unjust ; remember Eg- 
bert’s affection for his cousin, his 
unblemished character. Why,’ tur- 
ning to him; ‘do you not defend 
yourself?” The youth smiled bit- 
terly, and exclaimed, ‘she has 
charged me with murder, let her 
look to it.” But Lady H had 


fainted, and was conveyed to her 
bed in a state of insensibility, from 
which she only awoke to insanity. 
Her ravings still dwelt upon Egbert, 
‘and the last words she uttered, was an 


assertion that he was the murderer of 
her child. When the last solemnities 
were paid to the memory of his aunt, 
Egbert demanded from the Baronet 
a public examination of this mysteri- 
eus transaction. His request was 
complied with ; he was solemnly 
examined, and pronounced free even 
from suspicion, and the’affair, from 
Being an object of universal excite- 
ment, sunk after a while into a dark, 
but forgotten tale. But the bereay- 
ed father lived to remember and de- 
plore it, and the circumstances 
which had implicated Egbert, seemed 
to leave upon his youthful brow 
the deep shades of care. 

A few years elapsed, and the Ba- 
ronet died. Some moments before 
his decease, he desired his attendants 
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to leave the chamber, when, taking 
the hand of his nephew, he looked 
long and earnestly in his face—his 
lips moved, but the only word that 
Egbert could distinctly hear, was 
“ Elizabeth.” Amidst all the splen- 
dour of affluence and rank, the 
youthful heir could never obliterate 
the recollection of that. last inqui- 
ring earnest look. High born, ac- 
complished, and formed with great 
personal beauty, Sir Egbert became 
the admiration of the brilliant socie- 
ty in which he moved, The slight 
tinge of melancholy which at times 
shaded his features, increased the 
interest of his character, and was 
amply compensated for by his  ta- 
lents and address. Ten years had 
elapsed since his uncle’s death, and 
he had never in that period visited | 
H house. He now repaired 
thither to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the reception of his 
promised bride. He found the man- | 
sion much dilapidated, and was de- | 
tained in order to oversee the re- | 
quisite repairs. One morning, as he | 
was reading alone in his library, the j 
old steward entered and said, that | 
the workmen had opened the south | 
rooms. ‘ Well,” said Sir Egbert, 
impatiently, while a fearful sensa- 
tion came over him, ‘ they have 
found in a closet a large oaken | 
chest, and have opened it.” The 
old man paused, and seemed much 
agitated. ‘‘ What then! what have 
they or I to do with the chest ?”’ in- 
quired his master. The steward 
hesitated—then leaning his hands on 
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his cane, and bending his eyes to the 
floor, he said, ‘‘ the chest contains— 
bones, a human skeleton.” ‘‘ Great 
God!” Sir Egbert exclaimed, and 
taking the old servant’s arm, he 
hurried him to the apartment. 
; bourers, with dark and suspi- 
jus looks, surrounded the chest, 
nor were. ‘their countenances less 
dark, as Sir Egbert drew nigh. He 
bent over the skeleton, which was 
that of a child, and to clear all 
doubt, a gold and coral necklace was 
found, whose clasp bore the initials, 
E.H. It had been a birth-day pre- 
sent from Lady H—— toher daugh- 
ter. Legal measures were instant- 
ly resorted to, and Sir Egbert had 
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Once more to undergo the torture of 
an examination. He recounted 
again their youthful game, and 
urged the probability, that the ill- 
fated child had concealed herself in 
the chest, and drawing the lid down, 
the spring locked, which secured 
it, had closed it on her forever, and 
made her words, ‘they will never 
find me,” fatally prophetic. He 
was formally and unequivocally ac- 
quitted of all suspicion, and his 
cousin’s death was pronounced the 
effect of accident ; but there were 
those who persisted that they read 
in his increased dejection and restless 
disposition, the symptoms of a con- 
science ill at rest. R. 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


New Windsor, May 7th, 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

Permit me, on this first occasion of 
writing to you, to begin my letter 
with congratulations on your recover- 
ed health, and I offer them sincerely. 

Colonel Meronville put into my 
hands, two days since, your favour 
of the 29th ult. Ifsmy inclination 
was seconded by the means, I should 
not fail to treat this gentleman as the 
friend of my friend. And if it is 
not in my power to comply with his 
wishes on the score of provisions, | 
will deal candidly with him by com- 
municating the causes. — 

I am impressed with too high a 
sense of the abilities and candour 
of the Chevalier Chastelleux, to con- 


ceive that he is capable of creating 
false hopes; his communication, 
therefore, of the West India intelli- 
gence, comes with merited force, 
andd would to God it were in my 
power to make the proper advan- 
tages of it. But if you can recollect 
a private conversation which I had 
with you in the Count de Rocham- 
beaux’s chamber, you will be per- 
suaded it is not, especially when I 
add, that the want of which I then 
complained exists in much greater 
force than it did at that time; but 


such preparations as can'be made, I 


will make for the events you allude 
to. The candid world, anda well 
informed efficer, will expect no more. 
May you participate in those bles- 
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sings you have invoked heaven for in which you bear a conspicuous part; 
me, and may you live to see a happy it is the ardent wish of, 

termination of a struggle which was Dear Sir, 

begun, and has been continued, for Your most obedient, 

the purpose of rescuing America from and most humble servant, 


impending slavery, and securing to (Signed) Ggorce WasuincTon. 
its inhabitants theirindubitable rights, 


[For the Literary Journal.} a: | 


TO * * * * 


Welcome the blast that sorrow blew, ~e 


For with it came a balm, 
As pure as morning’s glitt’ring dew, 
As summer suns as warm. 


’T was pity’s tear on beauty’s cheek, 
*T was love’s half utter’d sigh, 

That told of fears thou durst not speak, 
And yet thou scarce knew why. 


Pale fear had stol’n thy rosy bloom, 
Thy mirth was past away, 

And o’er thy youthful brow the gloom 
Of sorrow dark’ning lay. 


The smile which thou so oft essay’d 
But show’d more deep thy wo, 

’T was not the smile that once had play’d 
Around thy careless brow. 


*T was sorrow’s smile—I lov’d it well— 
Sweet was the tale it told, . 
A tale thy heart ne’er dar’d to tell 
In hours that joyous roll’d 


But pity drew it from thy breast ;— 
Oh! sweet the thought to me 

When sorrows on my bosom press’d 
To know ’twas dear to thee. 


But chilly sorrow now has past, 
And joy again takes wing, 

And I will bless the wintry blast 
That brought so sweet a spring. 


ree ree oat? 
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I cannot tell what wayward will hath brought me here this morn, 
Or why this mountain height I’ve climb’d through brier, brake, and thorn ; . 
And yet, ’tis sweet to be alone, and far away from all, 

And where no sound, save wild-wood notes, upon the ear may fall. 


T love to fly from man’s unhallow’d gaze to some lone spot, 
In silence there to muse on years too bright to be forgot ; 

And though now their light is clouded by days of darker hue, 
Yet o’er the breast it softly comes like twilight’s fading view. 





I’ve sought thee, Pleasure :—far and wide the earth before me lay, 
And [ have trod its brightest spots, but ne’er have cross’d thy way ; 
And all my wild and youthful hopes have past me by, and gone 

Like ‘* wreaths of summer mist” that fly before the light of morn. 





















Farewell to thee, to youthful hopes : adieu to early friends,— 
For o’er their cold and cheerless graves the weeping willow bends ; 
Beneath its shade are hearts that once in joyous youth were thine, 
But now lie blighted, though their days were fewer far than mine. 


~ a. * 
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[For the Literary Journal. | 
THE PLEDGE. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO * * * * ON RECEIVING A RING AT PARTING. 


‘ I'll prize thy gift, this little ring, 
fj For often o’er my breast ’twill bring 
i Remembrance sweet of home, and thee 
i Who gave this little pledge to me. 






*T will tell me of our youthful days, 
Our youthful joys, and youthful plays, 
And lonely walks so dear to thee 

Who gave this little ring to me, 






°T will tell me of each parting word 
(Though scarcely breath’d, and scarcely heard) 
That fell like sweetest minstrelsy, 

From her who gave this ring to me. 


7 Twill tell me of the days to come, 
When I again shall see this home, 
And when my arms embracing thee, 
Shall circle all that’s dear to me. 


i 
H 
/ 
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For the Literary Journal.j 
THE SOCIAL CIGAR. 


When tir’d and sick of the pleasures and mirth, 


Or vex’d with the cares and disquiets of earth, ' 
When the dark clouds of grief come low’ring from far, ; 
I scatter them all with a social cigar. J 
2 | 
Let others in wine, or in woman delight, iY 
And to gratify passion their powers unite, b 3 
I scorn the enjoyments which conscience can bar, es 
And solace myself with a social cigar. 4 
Let the loud cannon roar, and the clarion’s bréail oo : = 
Cheer the hearts of those men who march boldly to death } sic? ee 
But pleasures as pure, and more tranquil by far, 
I find in the use of a social cigar. - 
4 1 
0 


Detraction her arrows may scatter around, 

And fix in some bosoms a poisonous wound, 

Her cowardly warfare my peace shall not snar, 

And I’ll laugh her to scorn with a social cigar. 
5 

*Tis mournfully sweet to remember the past, 

And backward our eyes on our journey to cast, 
To think where the friends of our bosoms now are, 
While the blue smoke ascends from the social cigar. 

6 

The pleasure of thought, and the calm of the mind, 
The bliss of the gods, and of mortals combin’d 
Do you seek? They are here ; banish sorrow afar, 
And calmly partake of a social cigar. 

7 


How dear the fond maid to the soul that can love 

She is mild as the lamb, and as true as the dove, 

Her eye beams as sweet as the evening star, 

But her charms fade before thee, my social cigar. 
8 

For she is deceiving, her idol is gain, 

Inconstant you’ll find her, coquettish and vain, 

But love with its object 1’m sure will not jar, 

If contented you rest with a social cigar. 


Icon TUS. 












POETRY. 


(From the London New Monthly Magazine.) 
| TO A CHILD. 


BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 





Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate, and merry eye; 

And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 
And soft and fair ? thou urchin sly! 


be What boots it who with sweet caresses 


| First call’d thee his, or squire or bind ? 


_ For thou iv every wight that passes 
~ Dost now adly play-mate find. 
“ee BF 


__ Thy d 













$, grave but cunning, 
ise and fall, 

from me running,— 

y all! 


I feel thee a at my gown, 
Of right good will thy simple token. 


But far a-field thou hast not flown, [spoken, 
With mocks and threats half-lisp’d half- 


~ And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 


A mimick warfare with me waging, 
To make, as wily lovers do, 
Thy after-kindness more engaging. 


The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 

And new-cropt daisies, are thy treasure : 
I'd gladly part with worldly pelf 

To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 


But yet for all thy merry look, 

Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming, 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or horn-book thumbing. 


Well; let it be! through weal and wo 
Thou know’st not now thy future range : 
Life is a motley shifting show, 

And thou a thing of hope and change, 


TO THE RAINBOW. 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art— 


Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and go d 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 


When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws. 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most Aigh, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 


How came the world’s gray fathers forth 


To watch thy sacred sign. 


And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 





Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang, 
On earth deliver'd from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 


Nor ever shaJjl the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme. 


The earth to thee its incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glitiering in the freshen'd fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaveii still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 
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THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS ON HER BIRTH-DAY ; A SONG, TRANSLA- 
TED FROM THE BOHEMIAN, 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Ir any white-wing’d Power above 
My joys and griefs survey, 

The day when thou wert born, my love— 
He surely bless’d that day. 


1 laugh’d (till taught by thee) when told 
Of Beauty's magic powers, 

Phat ripen’d life’s dull ore to geld, 
And changed its weeds to flowers. 


My mind had lovely shapes portray’d 
But thought | earth had one 

Could make ev’n Fancy’s visions fade 
Like stars before the sun? 


I gaz’d, and felt upon my lips 


Th’ unfinish’d accents hang : 


One moment's bliss, one burning kiss, 


To rapture chang’d each pangs 


And though as swift as lightning’s flash 


Those tranced mements flew, 


“Notall the waves of time sball wash 


Their memory from my view. 


Bat duly shall my raptured song, 
And gladly shall niy_eyes, « 

Still bless this day's return, as long 
As thou shalt see it rise. 


KNIGHT TOGGENBURG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


‘«‘@ Knight! a sister’s love for thee 
My bosom has confess’d ; 

Then ask no other love from me, 
Nor wound a faithful breast 

If cold to thee that love appears. 
Go, Knight! unmurmuring go— 

And dry these sad and silent tears— 
I know not why they flow.” 


He heard—embrac’d her, but his tongue 
No agony betray’d ; 

Then wildly broke away, and sprung 
On his war-horse array’d ; 

And straight to his Switzer-vassals he 
Issues his high command, 

To wear the Cross of Calvary 
And speed to the Holy Land. 


There many a deed of glory bright 
Proclaim'd his fame around ; 

And wherever there raged the bloodiest fight 
There, there was the hero found. 

His name alone could appal the heart 
Of the fiercest infidel— [smart, 

But his spirit still groan’d with the secret 
That nothing on earth could heal. 


He bore that pang thro’ a long, long year : 
He could bear that pang no more ; 

Nor glory’s crowns, nor victory’s cheer 
That inner pang could cure. 

A ship he sees on Joppa's strand 
With all its sails display’d ; 

And he speeds away to his father-land, 
By favouring winds convey‘d. 


And swift he flew to the castle-gate 
That guards his angel dear : 

When QO! what terrible accents grate 
On his horror-stricken ear. 

** She wears the veil so pure and blest, 
And is the Bride of Heaven : 

And yesterday was the marriage-feast 
Tn the holy convent given.” 


And he left, and left alas! for ever, 
His father’s castle then— 

Abandon’d his bright arms—and never 
He mounted his steed again, F 

And the wafrior’s praise was heard ne@ more, 
Unknown was the stranger’s fame ; 

For the coarse, cold garment of hair he wore 
Conceal'd his noble frame. 


At the end of the dusky Linden aisle 
Where the holy convent stood, 
His own hands raised a humble pile, 
A but of straw and wood. [break 
And there he watch’d from the morning's 
To the evening's hour of peace— 
And silent Hope oft flush’d his cheek, 
As he sat in loneliness. 


For hours and hours he speechless sate, 
His eye on the convent above ; 

Until he heard the window grate 
Of his Heaven-devoted love— 

Until he saw her shadow bright 
In the dark and lonely cell : 

In his eye, it fill’d the vale with light, 
Soft—pure—ineffable. 


Then satisfied he sunk to rest: 
His spirit own’d no pain, 

But lived upon the hope so blest 
To see that shade aguin. 

And thus for many a day and year 
The tranquil Pilgrim sate, 

(Nor heaved a sigh, nor shed a tear) 
To hear the window grate— 


Until he saw her shadow bright 
Soft—beaming from above, 
Filling the gladden’d vale with light, 
And purity and love. 
And so he sate, and so he fell 
A corps all stiff and chill : 
His dim eye fix'd upon the cell 
Of his loved angel still. 
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SELECTIONS. 





{From the London New Monthly Magazine. ]} 


LECTURES ON POETRY, THE SUBSTANCE OF WHICH WAS DELIVERED AT 
. THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, BY T. CAMPBELL. 


[We trust our readers will be gratified with our selections from the January number of the 
New Monthly Magaziue, which is now understood to be conducted by Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq. For several years past, Mr. Campbell has delivered an annual course of lec- 


tures on poetry at the Royal Institution. 


The substance of the first of them is now pub- 
lished ; the succeeding ones will probably follow. 
extracts from the succeeding numbers of this magazine, which the genius o 


It is our intention to give copious 
its conduc- 


tor will at once elevate to the highest rank among the English periodical works.] 


LECTURE I. 

I propose, in the greater portion 
of the following lectures, to treat of 
poetry. rather abstractly than histori- 
cally. But as, on entering on every 
subject, there is an obvious advan- 
tage in taking a preliminary view of 
its nature at large, I shall devote this 
first lecture to some general remarks 
on poetical composition. I shall, first 
of all, endeavour to discriminate it 
from some other pursuits of the hu- 


= man mind, in which the intellect 


and the imagination are both con- 
cerned, and shall then subjoin some 
thoughts on the reciprocal influence 
with which it affects, and is affected 
by, the moral culture of society. If 
I should be far from giving my ob- 
servations that comprehensiveness 


and method which ought to belong to 
a full and regular treatise on poetry, 
I must beg allowance to be made for 
my object being much more limited 
than to compose such a work. The 
philosophy of the poet’s art is a vast 
field of inquiry, over the entire ex- 
tent of which | make no pretensions 
to expatiate. My attempt shall only 
be to investigate some of its promi- 
nent and most interesting points. 
Few sayings respecting poetry 
have been more frequently felt or 
repeated than the words of Lord Ba- 
con—‘‘ that it accommodates the 
shows of things to the desires of the 
mind.” It has not been always ob- 
served, that the noble author uses 
this expression when considering po- 
etry only as ‘* imaginary history.’’* 


* « Poetry,” says Lord Bacon, “is a kind of learning generally confined to the mea- 


sure of words, but otherwise extremely licentious, and truly belonging to the imagination, 
which, being unrestrained by laws, may make what unnatural mixtures and separations 
it pleases. It is taken in two senses, or with respect to words and matter. The first is but 
a character of style, and a certain form of speech not relating to the subject; for a true 
narration may be delivered in verse, and a feigned one in prose ; but the second is a capi- 
tal 2 sa of learning, and no other than feigned history And here, as in our decisions, we 
endeavour to find and trace the true sources of learning, and this frequently without giving 
way to custom, or the established order, we shall take no particuler notice of satire, elegy, 
ode, &c. but turn them over to the philosophy and the arts of speech, and, under the name of 
Poetry, treat nothing more than Imaginary History.” 

I beg pardon if | mistake the meaning of so great an authority ; but it would seem to me 
to be a natural inference from the proposed turning over of certain classes of composition 
to philosophy, that the poet in those ¢ is to be judged of by the same canons of criti- 
cism with the philosopher. If the transference be not for this purpose, I am at a loss to see 
what other enn it can answer; and, to my humble apprehension, there is not in this dis- 
tinction, at least thus briefly as it is worded, that irresistible clearness which 90 usuall¥ 
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From his having previously said, 
that ‘* he should take no particular 
notice of Satire, Elegy, Epigram, 
Ode, &c. but should hand them over 
to philosophy, and the arts of speech,” 
I suspect that his lordship applied his 
memorable words to feigned history 
alone ; but, to my humble apprehen- 
sion, they will bear an universal ap- 
plication to poetry. For | can sup- 
pose no instance in which an aifect- 
ing poem, taken as a whole, does not 
accommodate the appearences of na- 
ture to our wishes. The accommo- 
dation, indeed, is most palpably made 
in fiction; it is, nevertheless, also 
effected, although more subtly, in 
the poetical representation of truth. 
Delightful as nature is to us, yet a 
literal, and fac-similie transcript of 
her accidental appearances will not 
constitute poetry. Those circum- 
stances, even of true objects, must 
alone be chosen and combined, which 
excite the warmth and light of agree- 
able passions and associations. When 
the poet, therefore, exhibits the cre- 
dibilities of existence without the 
aid of invented characters, or of fa- 
ble, he still selects and concentrates 
only those traits of truth which attach 
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our sensibility, and he rejects others 
that would disturb the harmony of 
his picture, or repel our sympathy. 
This makes Truth herself appear 
more beautiful in the Muses’ mirror, 
than in her casual reality, 1 am far 
from saying, that fiction is of slight 
utility to poetry : | only mean, that 
the true circumstances of nature, 
when exquisitely chosen and com- 
bined, will constitute that high beau- 
ty of art which we call the ideal, 
without the necessary intervention 
of fiction. Nordo I mean, that lan- 
gnage can produce this effect, unless 
it also possess the power of exciting 
fanciful associations. ‘The passions 
that give life to poetry are indissolu- 
bly connected with the liveliness of 
the associating faculty. No doubt, 
the language of real passion is not, 
in general, prone to remote and sur- 
prising combinations of thought. The 
wit of the fancy is a doubtful indica- 


tion of passion. Nevertheless, when 7 


we read a strain of deep feeling, we 


naturally imagine it to come from a | 


mind of rich associations, and it ex- 
cites a reverie of luxuriant images in 


our own. But remote fancies, whe- | 
ther they are congenial or not with | 


attends Lord Bacon’s decisions. Supposing the poet and the philosopher both to endite 


truth, will they not treat it in a different manner, and ought they not, therefore, to be 


judged of by different laws? The philosopher exhibits all the circumstances of truth so 
investigated and analysed as to calm and counteract our passions: The poet selects and 7 


combines only those circumstances which excite them, and which connect emotion with 
intellectual perception. Poetry accommodates the shows of things to the mind’s desires ; 
Philosophy has in view to make the mind accommodate its desires to the realities of 
thin 


over to philosophy and the arts of speech, are satire, elegy, epigram, ode, &c. The arts 


of speech is a vague expression ; [ shall, therefore, only speak of the consignment as it | 
regards philosophy. The light host of epigrams may take their place where they please ; 
and so may satires, though they are at best but a one-sided sort of philosophy—But the | 


lyrical ode may be highly fanciful, and it is difficult to see any thing in its transports pecu- 
larly fit to be tried by a jury of philosophers. Didactic poetry has the most apparent con- 


nexion with philosophy ; but the connexion is always forced, and generally unfavourable. — 


It is the most unteaching of all things, and, in reality, isnot judged of by its power of in- 
struction; otherwise, the Georgics of Virgil might be submitted to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. There is, unquestionably, ary in poetry—in spirit, not in demonstrative form ; 
but that spirit, | apprehend, is not locked up in any distinct compartment of the art, and, 
eo of by , in those where the poet affects to be most philosophical. Nor can I see why 
classes 
ythan imaginary history itself. There is surely more knowledge of man diffused over the 
Iliad and Od , not to speak of dramatic poetry,.than over all the soberest didactic 
verses, and ekromlaat satires, and most contemplative elegies, that were ever written. 


The classes of poetry, thus discriminated from imaginary history, and left to be turned 


try different from imaginary history, are more to be referred to philosophy | 
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LECTURES ON POETRY. 


the language of passion, may have 
their place in the poet’s survey of 
existence, and yet may be far from 
amounting to fiction, in the fair, and 
neral sense of the word. It is 
only in that acceptation, namely, the 
feigning of events and characters, 
that I deny fiction to be perpetually, 
and essentially necessary to the poet. 
If all the imagery of language is to 
be so called, prose itself will be 
found to teem with fiction. But, 
however necessary fanciful associa- 
tions may be to poetry, she may 
portray the realities of nature with- 
out absolute fiction, so as to touch 
the inmost recesses of our sympathy. 
The famous Love Ode of Sappho, 
for instance, affects us by the simple 
vehemence of its passion—and yet it 
is not fiction. If it were asked, how 
such a poem can be said ‘* to accom- 
modate the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind,” I should an- 
swer, that it conveys the conception 
of amatory transport as completely 
by selecting and concentrating the 
traits of truth, as if the finest artist 
had embodied it to the eye with ideal 
beauty. It is all nature, but it is 
perfect nature ; there is no part of 
the outline weak, though it seems as 
if every one could trace it. And 
yet, though every one feels the pas- 
sion, it has been seldom so well de- 
scribed in the course of two thousand 
years. 
’ The spirited selection and concen- 
tration of truth, is one means, and 
fiction is another, by which the poet 
maintains his empire. ‘The one 
founds it, and the other extends it. 
If truth can thus be found, of itself, 
to constitute the soul of entire and 
inspired poetical effusions, fiction 
cannot well be denominated the soul 
of poetry ; and | should rather be 
inclined to call it her highest pre- 
rogative. It is a privilege, too, of 
which the poet can avail himself 
more than any other imitative artist. 
For though painting and sculpture 
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may surpass the power of verse in 
immediate impression, yet from being 
mute, and chained to the moment, 
they are sensibly limited in the means 
of explaining more of their subjects 
than meets the eye, and they can, 
with difficulty, embody any fiction 
which tradition or poetry has not 
in some degree prepared, and placed 
in their hands ; whereas poetry, by 
her ‘* winged words,” to use the 
noble Homeric phrase, can wider 
the circuit of human thoughts unde- 
finedly into the past and the future, 
and may feizn what has not even been. 
surmised by tradition. ‘To return to 
the words of Lord Bacon, they ap- 
ply, though I conceive not more tru- 
ly, yet with easier, and more exten- 
sive illustration, to imaginary histo- 
ry, than to any other class of poetry. 
And his observation, that the art 
shows itself to be something divine, 
as it raises the mind, by accommo- 
dating ‘“‘ the shows of things to its 
desires,” bespeaks a sensibility in 
the sage as deep as his intellect. For 
poetry, in its highest sense, is scarce- 
ly any thing else than asynonyme for 
the religion of nature. It is true, 
that we have a pleasure in the poet’s 
representations of life, from our at- 
tachment to life itself. All imita- 
tions of objects have a certain value 
to the mind, as the resemblances and 
records of a perishable existence. 
They sirprise us with traits of na- 
ture that have escaped our observa- 
tion, or faded from our memories, 
and affect us as if they restored to us 
a lost or absent friend. with all the 
tender illusion, though without the 
indistinctness of a dream. But. the 
poet does not establish his influence 
always merely on graphic fidelity to 
nature ; he knows that there is a 
disposition within us to go beyond 
hope itself, and to shape reveries of 
things, not as they are, but as we 
would wish them to be. There is 
no imagination which has not, at some 
time or other, dreamt in a paradise 
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of its own creation. It is true, that 
this optimism of the fancy, when it 
* vents itself in the castle-buildings of 
a weak mind, or is masked under the 
gravity of a false and Utopian phi- 
losophy, becomes pernicious and ri- 
diculous. The love of ideal happi- 
ness, when thus drivelling and disfi- 
gured, appears a bastard species of 
the fancy, to which poetical feeling 
disdains acknowledging its resem- 
blance or affinity. But when we 
look to the day-dreams of inspired 
fiction, and when we feel the super- 
human force and excellence of its 
characters, it is then that we acknow- 
ledge the beatific idealism of our 
nature to be a feature of divine ex- 
hee: in the moral aspect of man. 

o compare the conceptions of so 
frail a being with his actual attain- 
ments of happiness, would be suffi- 
cient to persuade us, without a hint 
from revelation, that our natures are 
either the wreck of some superior 
past intelligence, or the germ and 
promise of a new one. ? 

The object of poetry being to de- 
light the imagination, divides it from 
every other pursuit of language. 
Butit is necessary to recollect, that 
this is its primary and distinguishing 
object ; because the fancy and pas- 
sions are often addressed in other 
provinces of animated composition, 
and though the poet may have more 
imaginative powers than other men, 
he is not the only composer in lan- 

age who employsthem. In prose 
itself, zeal will warm the associa- 
tions, and mould them into imagery ; 
and metaphors, similes, and compari- 
sons, will be found more or less scat- 
tered ever every style that is not 


devoted te pure science and abstrac- 
tion. Hence, while poetry claims 
her rank among intellectual studies, 
those other pursuits which have 
truth more severely and immediately 
for their object, also make their oc- 
casional excursions into the field of 
fancy. So that, distinct as the ends 
of the poet, and the moral reasoner 
may be, the one being pleasure, and 
the other instruction, we shall find 
Shakspeare furnishing texts for phi- 
losophy, and the apothegms of Bacon 
adorned with figurative illustrations.* 
In pure metaphysics, it is, no doubt, 
agreed, that fanciful analogies be- 
tween mind and matter, are apt to 
be dangerous and delusive lights to 
the inquirer, and that the language 
of philosophy should be shaded as 
much as possible by abstraction, like 
the glass that is darkened in order 
to enable us to look at the sun. Yet, 
in spite of this acknowledgment, we 
shall often find logicians amusing 
themselves very contentedly with in- 
genious images. Locke has given a 
description of the process of memo- 
ry that is absolutely poetical. And 
if the flowers of Parnassus may thus 
be found starting up so far from their 
native soil as among the dust and 
thorns of metaphysics, how much 
more naturally may we expect to 
meet with them in the more genial 
regions of moral sentiment. In fact, 
there is a poetry in the human mind 
which partially diffuses itself over 
all its moral pursuits ; and few men 
who have ever strongly influenced 
society, have been possessed of cold 
or weak imaginations. The orator 
must, on many occasions, appeal to 
the passions, as well as the under- 


* T allude to the felicity of Lord Bacon’s figurative expressions, and not to their frequent 
occurrence ; for asa writer he is (as we might naturally expect) no pursuer of such orna- 
ments. But when he does indulge in them, there is a charm indescribably striking in the con- 
trast—I should say in the harmony, between his deep thought and elastic fancy. And his 
beauties of this description may be treasured in the memory with as much safety as admira- 


tion. For though he may be said to blend fi 


with abstract mn ch but with maxims that come home to our 


And, unlike many 
their subject. 


with his philosophy, he mixes them not 
soms and business. 


osophers, he uses them as mere illustrations of argument, and not as 
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+; and the historian, even 
whilst adhering to facts, gives a na- 
tural prominence to spirit-stirring 
events and heroic characters, which 
lays a frequent, and just hold on our 
enthusiasm. 

But still there are plain limits 
which divide poetry from history, 
philosophy, and oratory, although 
the poet may often impart philoso- 
phical truths, though the orator may 
move our affections, and the histori- 
an spread agreeable pictures before 
the fancy. We may again consider 
the poet as either exhibiting a true 
representation of Nature, or ‘* T'ruth 
severe in fairy fiction dressea.”” View- 
ed in the former light, he may seem 
to approach more nearly to the cha- 
racter of the historian than when he 
deals in fable ; but he is still as es- 
sentially distinct from bim in his main 
scope. For we must interpret the 
character of history by a collective 
view of its intended effect, not by 
appealing to the impression of insu- 
lated chapters and sentences, which, 


though they may rise to poeti | el- 
oquence, give the pursuit no generic 
identity with an art devoted to the 


imagination. Poetry affects us by 
views of the good and evil of exis- 
tence thrown into large masses of 
light and shade. But History can- 
not give the chequered aspect of hu- 
man affairs this supported contrast 
and strength of colouring without be- 
traying anxiety for effect, and dimin- 
ishing our confidence in her value 
as.a science. The poet feels and 
inspires unbroken and determinate 
tones of emotion, whether they be 
gay, plaintive, or impetuous. They 
may change end succeed in rapid vi- 
cissitude, but they swell and fall in 
harmony, and even their fluctuation, 
with skilful management, need not 
make them check and neutralize 
each other. But the records of life, 
like life itself, teem with the ele- 
“ments not only of mutable, but of 
abrupt and jarring sensations. The 
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historian may often excite our enthu- 
siasm in this discordant spectacle, 
but he cannot prevent it from being 
often mortified. His great end is to 
make us impartial judges of events, 
and he must withheld no consequen- 
tial fact, be it ever so unromantic, 
from the balance ofimpartiality. In- 
to that balance he must throw all 
prosaic considerations and proofs of 
truth that enable us to weigh it dis- 
passionately. If he does this, he 
must necessarily make our zeal cir- 
cumspect and patient of craw-backs. 
But the moment that our sensibili- 
ties are thus modified by special . ex- 
ceptions and abatements, they cease 
to be the living fountains of poetry. 
Argumentative scruples and caution 
have no place there: for the very 
error of feeling is more poetical than 
its equilibrium. Hence we never 
smile so much even at an outrageous 
hyperbole, as when a dull good man 
betrays the lack of his would-be en- 
thusiasm by some candid and qtiali- 
fying expression in verse that es¢ 
capes from the prose of his con- 
science. 

We bring to history a_philosophi- 
cal interest, a curioity to trace the 
chain of human events as causes and 
consequences of each other. Not 
that history is destitute of a harmony 
peculiar to herself, She proportions 
the space which facts occupy in nar- 
ration to their magnitude, and gives 
them an agreeable order by tracing 
their springs and results. But that 
is far from a poetical harmony, even 
in the picture of truth; and in the 
interval between her most interest- 
ing scenes, she must follow the links 
of their connexion over grounds. of 
detail which no good taste would at- 
temptto make picturesque to the 
fancy. 

As to fiction, it may seem super- 
fluous to say that it belongs to poe- 
try, and to no other province of com- 
“position. It must be recollected, at 
the same time, that the poet’s fiction 







































would not be a diseriminating feature 
of his art unless it were open and 
avowed. Falsehoods in ethics and 
rhetoric often please us, but we are 
not conscious of their deception, and 
the moment the spell is broken we 
are displeased that it has been thrown 
over us. Imaginary systems of phi- 
losopby may last for ages after their 
founders are dead, but not a day af- 
ter their foundation is detected. 
The orator has certainly to deal with 


our passions and imagination, but his 


object is through these to effect per- 
suasion ; and when he attains his 
end, of what do we imagine that he 
persuades us? Unquestionably, of 
the literal truth, whether it regards 
our own selfish interests, or abstract 
justice with regard to others. There 
is no doubt that the orator may of- 
ten covenant with himself to gain us 
over by arguments, whether true or 
false ; but he makes no such _ bar- 
gain with any intelligent part of his 
hearers ; and if he succeeds in the 
latter way, it is only by fraud. In 
poetry, and there alone, the illusion 
of language is not deception. When 
either the pleader misleads us into 
false sympathies, or the sophist into 
fanciful) theories, there is no conven- 
tion of the mind with their falsifica- 
tions ; nor would the wildest zealot 
of the most Utopian school of philo- 
sophy so far compromise the dignity 
of his own understanding, as to ac- 
knowledge to himself that, for the 
sake of pleasure, he was voluntarily 
embracing an error. But in poetry, 
we are transported to enthusiasm 
with what, as to literal occurrence, 
we know on the slightest reflection 
to be adream. Nor does the retro- 
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spectofthe judgment at all prevent 
us from rebuilding, with fresh delight, 
the airy edifice which has been thus 
disenchanted. 

At the same time that we discrim- 
inate the end of severer pursuits 
from that of poetry, we must not lose 
sight of the intellectual character of 
the art. All harmony of effect must 
proceed from principles observed by 
intelligence ; and although those 
truths which the poet selects and 
concentrates for the purpose of de- 
lighting us, are grouped together on 
principles very different from those 
of demonstration or historical tran- 
script—although he blends them with 
illusion, and addresses them to the 
imagination—it does not follow that 
the understanding is unconcerned 
with his works. The very illusion 
of the mind, unaccompanied with de- 
ception, of itself bespeaks that some- 
thing is done to obtain the acquies- 
cence of the judgement ; norcould a 
rational being like man cast a compla- 
cent retrospect even over the vi- 
sions of his fancy, if these, in depart- 
ing from the literal form, retained 
no affinity to the spirit of truth. 
The term imagination, therefore, 
when spoken of as the organ of po- 
etry, ought not to be taken in the 
narrow meaning of mere fanciful as- 
sociation, to which it is sometimes 
limited, from the unsettled usage of 
language ; but should be understood 
as a complex power of the mind— 
including fancy to associate ideas, 
and taste and judgment to combine 
them.* Admitting that, among the 
powers of the imagination, fancy is 
that which most strikingly distin- 
guishes the man of genius from 


* Dugald Stewart calls the imagination “acomplex power. It includes, conception 
orsimple apprehension, which enables us to form a notion of those former objects of percep- 
tion or of knowledge, out of which we areto make a selection (in the fine arts); abstraction, 
which separates the selected materials from the qualities and circumstances which are con- 
nected with them in nature ; and judgement, or taste, which selects the materials, and di- 
rects their combination. To these powers we may add, that particular habit of association 
to which I formerly gave the name of fancy.”—Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, 


p: 477. 
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other men, let us glance at a few of 
the circumstances which betoken 
the connexion of intellect both with 
the enjoyment and the production of 
poetry. As to the understanding of 
the reader, it must be confessed, in- 
deed, that it is submitted to the poet 
with no very striking symptoms of 
being likely to be treated with se- 
verity; for he addresses himself 
mainly to our sympathies and affec- 
tions, and he professes to tell us no 
more of the truth than he can in- 
stantly render intelligible and agree- 
able. Moreover, he leads us into an 
ideal world, where the empire of 
literal truth is at an end, and where 
the laws of congruity that are to bind 
the new objects which he describes, 
appear to us.tobe, more than they 
really are, at the poet’s own disposal. 
But though the needle varies in the 
compass when we are at first launch- 
ed upon the ocean of fiction, we soon 
find that there are limits to its vari- 
ation. In other words, the liberties 
which he takes with our belief, can- 
not please us without a general de- 
ference to our moral judgments. 
And if the poet neither tasks nor fa- 
tigues our understandings, it is not 
because he has unimportant truths 
to communicate, hut because he is 
bound to reveal them with an easy 
and beguiling perspicuity. [tis true 
that he conducts no abstracted chain 
of reasoning on the connexion of 
men’s actions and passions, nor on 
their social interests, nor on their 
manners, religion, nor morals. Yet 
he throws light upon them all. He 
shows the landscape of life, the cus- 
toms of ages, and the contrasts of in- 
dividual character, with a power so 
full and illustrative, as sometimes to 
invite the historian and the _philoso- 
pher themselves to consult him. It 
need not be denied, that the ro- 
mance of poetry, if improperly stu- 
died, and imitated as a principle of 
conduct in real life, would produce 
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absurd and fantastic actions; but so 
would the abstract traths of philo- 
sophy, ifapplied as rules of practice 
without accomniodation to circum- 
stances. Itis enough to say.of poe- 
try, thata recognizance of general 
truth is indispensable to our enjoy- 
ment of it. For the wildest fiction 
is bound to be consistent with itself ; 
and its shapes, which are but mag- 
nified types of the natural world, 
must still exhibit, amidst their mar- 
velous attributes, a harmony of parts 
that shall remind us of Nature. But 
the main business of the poet lies in 
the sphere of humanity ; and there, 
though he may feign events and char- 
acters out of nothing, yet he can no 
more misrepresent the passions of 
our moral fabric with impunity, than 
the artist in visible forms can tres- 
pass against the laws of anatomy or 
perspective. Even in forsaking mi- 
nute probabilities, fiction has in view 
to make us acquainted with those 
which more importantly interest us ; 
and she rises above the literal 
ground oftruth only to take a wider 
and more commanding prospect of its 
horizon. Thus when the dramatist 
brings together events and characters 
with a happiness and swiftness of 
succession that could hardly, if ever 
exist in reality, his representation, 
though containing improbabilities, 
may, nevertheless, be more instruc- 
tive, and put usin possession of more 
truth in the aggregate, than if he had 
gauged the likelihood of all his 
events by the doctrine of chances, or 
chained their time to the hour and 
moment of chronology. For he can 
thus illustrate human nature in situ- 
ations which he could not otherwise 
conceive, or which he could not, at 
least, portray with spirit and pas- 
sion. And it is only in impassioned 
situations that the inmost traits of hu- 
man character can be consistently 
pga as disclosing themselves : 
or 
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‘ As perilous rocks lie in the sleeping seas 

Unknown, and make no discord with the 
waves ' 

Till these are blown against them with 
vexation ; 

So there are secrets in men’s hearts as 
bid * sa 

tn the hour of peace, as if they had no be- 
ing ; 

And but speak out when passions rise in 
tempests.” 


The importance of the intellectu- 
al faculty tothe poet himself can be 


» hidfrom,us only by deceptive ap- 


arances. He may often seem to 
be happiest in composition when he 
abandons himself most carelessly to 
the accidental impalses of his fancy ; 
but his acquaintance 






e with troth must 
have come to him through much ob- 
servation and reflection, though it 
seems to be intuitive amidst the burst 
of his pian. Indeed, when a 
writer conducts a great design of 
imaginary story ; when he makes its 
characters congenial with the moral 
experience of mankind ; and when 
he gives their complicated situations 
a perspicuity that supports our at- 
tention unfatiguaed—can we doubt 
that such a writer has exerted his 
own judgment in proportion to the 
trouble which he saves to our own. 
He must understand the human heart 
who describes it well; © and his 
knowledge is not the less intellec- 
tual that it shows itself inno formal 
process of reasoning, but operates like 
a spirit rather felt than seen, in 
giving congruity to the shapes of his 
fancy. 

Owing to the subtle manner in 
which Poetry teaches us truth 
through our sympathies, while she 
abandons ‘literal veracity, her art, 
though it appeals to the very simpli- 
city of the heart, always yields a 
heightened enjoyment to the retro- 
spect of judicious Taste. That pow- 
er at least increases ‘‘ our sober 
certainty of waking bliss.” It may 
not be compared to the mind that 
yields us treasure, but it supplies a 
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touchstone for appreciating its puri- 
ty. The beauties of poetry shine 
on inconsiderate judgements, like 
the son on objects fortuitously pla- 
ced. the shadows of which but im- 
perfectly enable us to guess at the 
hour of the day. Experienced sen- 
sibility is like the gnomon. It mea- 
sures the altitude and dials the hght 
of inspiration. J Bis 
| have repeated the words by, 
which Lord Bacon so well charac~ 
terizes poetry, namely, that ‘it ac- 
commodates the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind,’ oftener 
than | should have quoted any ex- 
pression of less weight and anthori- 
ty. When the truth of the expres- 
sion is admitted, however, it still 
leaves room for speculation on the 
fact of things painful in themselves 
being made subservient by the poet’s 
art to the enjoyment of the imagina- 
tion. This apparent paradox “has 
been explained by some writers in 
a way that would make it still more 
paradoxical, namely, that painful 
emotions possess inherent sublimity. 
Human experience certainly contra- 
dicts this supposition. Pain and fear 
are, in themselves, humiliating sen- 
sations ; and when a poet fills our 
imaginations with the conception of 
a battle or a storm, it is not the suf- 
ferings of humanity that constitute 
the sublime, but our associated ideas 
of the human energy and intrepidity 
which we suppose to encounter | 
them. In like manner, when we © 
are touched in fiction by the distres- 
ses of venerable age or innocent 
sensibility, our reverence, enthusi- 
asm, and love of beauty, not the 
thoughts of distress, occasion our en- 
joyment. Our predominant emo- 
tions insublimity and pathos are the 
very antidotes to pain and danger, 
namely, glorying zeal and tender af- 
fection ; and itis because they are 
antidotes that the poet employs 
them. The idea of happiness is, 
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therefore, still the sovereign feeling 
of poetry. idtdurks even in poetic 
misanthropy, when she 


shape an infernal paradise out of her ™ 
own pride and independence.* 
As language, the medium of the 
poet’s communication, is judged of 
je ear, or at all events by the 
yemory of the ear, even in tacit pe- 
usal, the poet studies to make it 


agreed to us by harmony. In 

_ prose itself we are not denied some 
Merce of the same gratification ; 
nor is it always an arbitrary associ- 
ation which we form between a wri- 
ter’s mind and the modulation of his 

‘style, when we infer slovenly habits 
of thoughs from his uncouth periods, 
and a graceful spirit from his power 
of making expression attractive even 
in its outward form. 

But the utmost harmony which we 
can enjoy in prose is loose and desul- 
tory, and the grace of a prose style 

is not improved, but deteriorated, 
by any doubtful approximation to 
the harmony of numbers. In verse 
we.not only enjoy the recollection of 
cadences that are past, but agreea- 
bly anticipate those which are co- 
ming. In prose we enjoy the harmo- 
ny of periods only asthey pass ; and 
we should not be able to make any 
calgetletyoe by the ear of the pauses 
ee. een 


tries to. 


or flow of clauses that are to follow. 
No doubt, we experience in a prose 
sentence thatthe use of a spondee 
or an anapest may have made & par- 
ticular clause more graceful ; but the 
moment we detect the wejter’s as- 
signation for the use of any particu- 
lar foot or rhythm, we are displeased. 
A sentence may be appropriately 
long or short, but we must have no 
precognition of its length or brevity. 


Alternations of common and triple — 


time, which displease us in verse, 
are agreeable in prose. The har- 


mony of a prose style, if it should 


not be, ought at least 
premeditated ; and t e best improve- 
ment which a writer can give to it 
by revision is, not to smooth or ba- 
lance his periods, but to break up and 
vary their cadence from thé monoto- 
ny which carelessness is apt to pro- 
duce. In prose, the ear follows the 
writer ; in verse, it goes before him : 
a compromise between the variety of 
the one and the regularity of the 
other gives us the grace of neither. 
It.is true, that.in our translation-of 
the Bible, méasured prose is not 
without solemnity to our peculiar 
associations ; but this dead march of 
language has never been permanent- 
ly admired in any other than sacred 
compositions} 


to appear, un- 


bjecthas been ably treated by Mr. Knight, in his Work on Taste. His illustra- 


tions, which refute Burke’s theory of the Sublime and Beautiful, are too extensive for me 
“to quote ; and good illustrations are not safely abridged. But the book is almost in every 
né’s hands, It confirmed me in several opinions which f endeavoured to convey in the 


I ever 
’s Work. long 


atthe Royal Institution, ata time when Jhad not read Mr. 
celebrated as it had been, and was not aware that he not only antici- 


reo i lained those opinions in a clearer manner than that in which [ had treated 


. 


é Ba 
ir 


‘aminuteness into which my limits would not allow me to enter. 


t The strictest anticipation of harmony which the ear can enjoy in verse, may be pro- 








duced by two circumstances: The first is that of lines being,equal.in length from beginning 
to end, 2 e. including the same number of syllables, or so proportioned thattheir inequali- 
ties and length have aregular return. The second is a similarity in the internal modulation 
oflines. There is, no doubt, agreeable variety in the harmony of verse without exactly 
fulfilling both of those circumstances ; butthey cannot be both absent from language at 
once, and leave it the character of verse. The length and shortness of lines may be va- 
ried, so.asto present themselves fortuitously long orshort. Much beautiful poetry has 
been written in this manner, and persons enjoy its variety. Those who are lostito ite- 
magic irregularity may fairly allege that the four corner-pillars.of Epic Poetry, the Lliad, 
the #neid, Jerusalem, and Paradise Lest, have been constructed on a different prineiple ; 
but still there:is a charin in-variety, and this is still versification. But if the writer, besides 
using long or short measure at will, in the same poem, were also to pass at random:from 
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It is true, that the fulfilment of 
what the ear anticipates in harmoni- 
ous verse though generally distinct, 
does not extend tothe minutest in- 
flections of harmony. These oiten 
give a.grace to modulation from their 
very variety. But, upon the whole, 
the beauty of verse is supported by 
coinciding with our expectation, and 
there ismuch more chance of our 
being startled by strange turns of 
versification, than palled with those 
that are familiar. Hence nations 


_have the highest relish for their own 


forms of metre, with the flow of 
which habit has made them best ac- 
quainted. Be a 

. Though the delight which we ex- 
perience in verse comes to us 
through organic expression, we must 
never lose sight of the intimate de- 
pendence. of,our pleasure on the as- 
sociating faculty. It has been said 
that harmonious words of unknown 
meaning would yield not the slight- 
est pleasure tothe ear.* I am not 
quite persuaded that this is the fact, 
for we are naturally fond of rhythm 
and time, both in articulate and inar- 
ticulatesounds. That pleasure, no one 
will doubt, is intrinsically feeble. But 
be it ever so slight, it may affect the 
association; for we must not judge 
mechanically of the influences that 
acton that subtle power. Slight im- 
pressions will often awaken all her 
activity ; while strong luxuries of 
the sense absorb us in sensation. 
In reality, however, to abstract the 
consideration of harmony. from. its 
union with meaning, is to dismember 
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the conception of our enjoyment 
under the pretence of analysing it ; 
for the thoughts aud sound come to. 
us simultaneously. ‘There may be 
circumstances in the delight which 
verse yields us, too impalpable to be 
discriminated. But we are sensible 
that it excites our perception of or- 
der, which is always pleasing. We 
feel, also, that harmonious language 
is consentaneous with the full, and 
voluble sensations of poetry, which 
have nothing that falters with doubt 
or diffidence. At the same’ time, 
whilst we sympathise with the poet’s 


torrent of feelings, we are sensible | 


that our own powers of language 
could not throw them into the chan- 
nel of musical expression, though it 
appears, when found, to be their na- 
tural bed. In addition to this sym- 
pathy with his triumph, his numbers 
assist our memory. Their utility to 
that effect is experienced in pages 
much less interesting than those of 
the Muse. And if verse can strength- 


en our retention of a dry and dreary | 


muster-roll. of words, how much 
more delightfully important must it 
be in fixing the fleetest and sweetest 
traits of imagination in the mind! 
Verse materially promotes distinct 
conception, by pointing the antithesis 
of words, and by making their gram- 
matical relations more distinct. It 
must, therefore, help the under- 
standing ; an important circumstance 
in an art which is bound to inform 
that faculty with the slightest possi- 
ble fatigue. 

It has, accordingly, been resorted 


common time in one line, to triple time in the next line, or vice versa, he would certainly 


cease to write verse altogether. Even with lines of equal length, this vicissitude of time 


‘would be discordant. 


ifa strain, for instance, were to commence thus, in triple time— 


At the close of the day, when the hamlet was still, 


and to continue in the second line, 


And save the torrent, nought was heard upon the hill : 
the last twelve syllables, though as strictly rhythmical, as the former, would disappoint us, 


_ by change of time; and we should much rather expect himto write, 


And nought but the torrent was heard from the-bill. 


The vicissitude of time within the same strain, is therefore an anomaly in verse ; and if 


it can have a place, it can come only like a discord in music, the more rarely, I apprehend, 


* Mr. Knight on Taste. ih wilde Sones 


the better. 
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fo in language, ever since human 


_ beings, arising above the mere ani- 
‘mal sense of existence, had bursts of 


tenderness to utter on the past, or 
of public zeal upon the present, or 
of religious anticipation on the fu- 
ture. It is older than prose asa 
studied form of composition.. And 
poetry was the original record, not 
only of human feelings, but of all 
belief, when history and_ religion 
were shrouded in fable. No doubt, 
it might tend to perpetuate supersti- 
tion, but it preserved, also, feelings 
and thoughts that deserved not to 
perish, and indirectly prepared man 
for philosophical pursuits, whilst it 
sweetened and protracted the morn- 
ing dreams of his intellectual day. 
When the more diffuse use of wri- 
ting led to the cultivation of prose, 
subjects of business and science were 
withdrawn from verse, and only those 
of imagination were left to it. But, 
after men were.either satiated with 
verse, or became too indolent to 
employ it, tales of fiction also were 
endited in prose. It need not be de- 
nied that fiction ¢an thus come closer 
to life by the humility of speaking 
prose in the dram a, and’of imitating 
biography and history in her narra- 
tive style. But illusion itself is not 
an unconditional charm to the imagi- 
nation; and the possibility of lan- 
guage losing agreeable effect by the 
strict imitation of life, is certainly 
exemplified in one species of compo- 
sition, namely, in the graver Drama. 
The effect of prose tragedies, | think, 
will generally be confessed to bring 
the pathos and terror of life too fa- 
miliarly near us, by withdrawing that 
medium of language which interposes 
romantic and softening associations. 
No doubt, the stage is the mode of 
exhibiting nature, which requires 
the most reconciling art to soften 
her painful aspect, and prose fiction 
may be found more engaging in nar- 
rative than in tragedy. It is ac- 
cordingly there, namely, in narra- 
+S at ox : eae 
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tive fiction, that we find the great 
works of imagination which compel 
us to extend our view of poetry 
from its popular to its philosophical 
meaning. Under the latter accepta- 
tion, we comprehend all works of 
original and delightful fancy ; and 
under the former, those which not 
only ‘“ Fill the impassioned heart, but 
win the harmonious ear.”? The com- 
parative magic of ideal nature will, 
no doubt, be differently estimated by 
men’s different sensibility to the 
power of numbers. But the com- 
mon usage of language gives the title 
of poet only to him who gives his 
art its crowning ornament ; and we 
think of Milton more emphatically 
as a poet than even Cervantes. 
Language does not give us this 
associated idea of preference without 
some reason. The prose writer of 
fiction drops, at his outset, the form 
of language most congenial with de- 
terminate, or poetical emotion. Ex- 
ceptions may exist, but, generally 
speaking, even the great, and high 
order of prose fiction, fulfils this 
token. It gives consummate inven- 
tions of character to the imagination, 
and these are poetical and ideal, 
whether they be grave or gay. But, 
on the one hand, when prose fiction 
is serious, ft aims at a less sustained 
elevation of the fancy, and stoops 
designedly from pathos and sublimity 
to views of life, which may refresh 
and amuse us, but are not poetry. 
Again ; if prose has ever rivalled 
verse in ideal fiction, it is in the 
comic ; and our sense of the comic, 
though it comes strictly within the 
powers of the imagination, stands 
confessedly the lowest among them. 
The primary object of ridicule is 
incongruity ; and the laughing wri- 
ter must, therefore, seek his mate- 
rials, not merely in the humble, for 
these are often the most poetical, but 
in the HUMILIATING circumstances of 
existence. It is, therefore, in co- 
medy, that verse and prose appear to 
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present their claims of possession on 
the most debateable ground. Come- 
dy indeed, must, I think, on the 


» whole, be called poetical in its na- 


ture ; and, as verse always heightens 
the expressiveness of language, as 
it wings the shaft of wit, and gives 
élasticity to the figures of fancy, it 
surely were better retained by the 
Comic Muse. But, still, her gayety 
may compensate for her dishabille, 
and she makes no important sacrifice 
of her dignity in descending to the 
dialect of ordinary life. It is with 


‘the tender luxury of the mind, or 


with its loftier enthusiasm, that har- 


-.monious numbers have their most 


congenial alliance. ‘I hose feelings 
have an abstracted, and unwordly 
character, which belongs not to the 
sense of ridicule. They are drawn 
from conceptions of nature, undis- 
turbed by the discord of contempt ; 
and as their luxury to the mind is 
full and pure, they naturally claim 
to be expressed.in the language of 
harmony. Verse, assuredly, is nei- 
ther a certain token, nor guarantee 
of inspiration ; but it tends, at least, 
constantly to remind the true poet 
of his high calling, to make his 
thoughts music to the mind as well as 
the ear—whilst the use of a prose 
style insensibly leads to prosaic views 
and sensations of life. Accordingly, 
prose fiction, collectively speaking, 


adopts not only the matter of fact air, 


but the spirit also, of biography and 
history. It feigns events, indeed, 
but makes them appear no more po- 
etically ileal than the literal tran- 
scripts of reality. 1 allude not to 
the highest rank of novels, which 
exhibit a mighty idealism in the pic- 
ture of nature, though it may be in- 


terspersed with shades of common- 
place. Nor dol intend expressing 
disrespect for a meritorious and use 
ful, though secondary, class of such 
writings, which gradually diverge 
from this character. I only mean, 
that the great mass of prose fictions 
deserve not to be called works of 
imagination, though they relate feign- 
ed events. The bulk of its writers 
pursue, not a minor path of poetry, 
but a totally different track. Their 
intention, and the desire of their 
readers, is avowedly common place. 
They have no purpose to give a 
heightened or select image of life, 
but its flat likeness; and to ensure 
its resemblance, they sometimes con- 
scientiously throw in all its ennwi to 
the bargain. Even when common- 
plaee novel-writing leaves this safe 
insipidity, and tampers with the pas- 
sions, it does not, on that account, 


approach nearer to the character of 


a poem. For the egjoyment of the 
imagination, in a poetical sense, is 
as little allied to sensuality as to dul- 
ness ; and as productions of art, the 
immoral poisons of such fiction are 
as unsavoury as its moral drugs. It 
is true, that the whole host of no- 
vels, to judge by their popularity, 
answer in one respect to Lord Ba- 
con’s definition of poetry, that “ they 
accommodate the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind” But to 
what sort of desires? In how many 
instances to the love of scandal and 
personality! In how few, to more 
than a petty curiosity in the irrita- 
tions and embarrassments of life! 
This dissipation of the fancy stands 
exactly in the same relation to poe- 
try as to algebra. 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 


GERMAN AUTHORS. 


No. I. 


KORNER,. 


€nartes Taropore Korner was 
born at Dresden, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1791. His father was Judge 
of Appeals, for the Electorate of 
Saxony, and‘his mother, daughter to 
Mr. Stock, a respectable artist of 
Leipsic, now deceased. He was so 
weak and sickly during his earlier 
years, that it became necessary to 
pay the greatest attention to the state 
of his health, and to avoid precipita- 
ting the progress of his education. 
He, therefore, passed the greater 
part of his time in the open air ; ei- 
ther in a neighbouring garden, along 
with boys of his own age, or, during 
the summer months, in a vineyard 
with his parents and sister. With 
many branches of instruction he be- 
came acquainted later than most 
other youths, not being of the num- 
ber of those children who flatter the 
vanity of their parents by the dis 
play of premature talent. He gave, 
owever, even inthe years of child- 
hood, manifest indications of tender- 
ness of heart, combined with firm- 
ness of purpose—of steadfast attach- 
ment to those who had gained bis af- 
fections, and of a fancy easy to be 
excited. As his health improved, the 
powers of his mind began to deve- 
lop themselves. It was a difficult 
matter to command his attention ; 
but, when it was once fixed, he was 
found very quick of apprehension. 
He had less inclination and ability for 
the learning of languages, than for 
the study of history, political and 
natural, and of the mathematics. His 
constant antipathy to the French 


language became the more remarka- 
ble, in proportion as he made greater 
advances in other tongues, both an- 
cient and modern. 

From being habituated to a variety 
of gymnastic exercises duing his ear- 
lier years, he acquired strength and 
agility of body, and passed for a live- 
ly dancer, a courageous horseman, 
an expert swimmer, and, above all, a 
dextrous fenter. His eyes, ears, and 
hands, partook of the same happy 
organization, and his external senses 
were constantly exercised by the ac- 
tivity of his mind. Meanwhile his 
intellect was proportionably cultiva- 
ted, and he made considerable advan- 
ces, not only in the delineation of 
mathematical figures, but in land- 
scape painting. In the study of mu- 
sic, his talents were developed in a 
higher degree. He had already made 
some progress on the violin, when 
the guitar more strongly attracted 
his attention, of which instrument he 
ever continued to be fond. With his 
cittern upon his arm, he indulged the ° 
idea of being transported back to the 
times of the Troubadours. He was 
successful in the composition of many 
little pieces for this instrument, as 
well as for the voice ; and his execue 
tion was correct and animated. For 
poetry, however, he was destined to 
feel a predominant bias from his ten- 
derest.years. But his father consi- 
dered it a duty to tolerate rather 
than encourage the first poetical at- 
tempts of his son. He entertained 
too high an idea of the art, not to 
watch with peculiar care, lest that 
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which might be only a mere propen- 
sity should be mistaken for genuine 

talent. we? 

Schiller and Goethe were the fa- 
vourite poets in the house of Kor- 
ner’s parents, and the ballads of the 
former were, in all probability, the 
first poetical compositions which he 
had an opportunity of reading. 

About the middle of his seven- 
teenth year, he quitted his father’s 
house, and studied partly at the 
Cross-school at Dresden, and partly 
under private tutors. Among these 
was Dippold, afterwards the histori- 
an, who died too early for the inter- 
ests of science, in the enjoyment of 
a professor at Dantzic. 

Theart of mining happened. to at- 
tract Kerner’s youthful attention, and 
in the summer of 1808, he commen- 
ced the study at Freyberg, under 
very favourable circumstances. Wer- 
ner, intendant of mines, was a friend 
of his father’s, and treated the son 
with peculiar kindness. Of the other 
teachers, Professor Lampadius was 
very attentive to him. He met with 
a flattering reception from the most 
respectable families, and his habit of 
contracting an acquaintance with such 
young men as interested him, proved 
of advantage there ; for, just at that 
time, there was an assemblage of 
high gifted and well educated young 
chemists and mineralogists at the Mi- 


ning Academy in that town. 


At first Korner pursued the. prac- 


‘tical part of his profession with great 


ardour: he shunned no toil, and 
speedily familiarized himself with the 
peculiarities of a miner’s life. -This 
he depicts with the most glowing co- 
lours in the poems which he compo- 
sed about that period. By degrees, 
the pleasing ideas which he had che- 
rished, yielded to a less attractive 


.. reality ; and the more powerful in- 


centives, which the auxiliary scien- 
ces to mining presented, seduced him 
from the practical part. He now oc- 
cupied himself chiefly with miner- 
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alogy and chemistry, collected fos- 
sils, explored the mountainous re- 
gions in the neighbourhood, drew 
diagrams, and made chemical experi- 
ments : Werner and Lampadius be- 
held with satisfaction the progress of 
their pupil. 

Dresden is but a short distance 
from Freyberg, and thus he was fre- 
quently able to share in the festivi- 
ties of his family. The education 
ofthe daughter of a deceased friend, 
Mr. Kunze, of Leipsic, had been en- 
trusted to his father, and Korner 
thus obtained a second sister. His 
presence, of course, could not be 
dispensed with, on the celebration of 
her nuptials, which were solemnized 
with a Mr. Von Einsiedel of Gnand- 
stein ; and the ceremony, which took 


place at Leipsic, was, after the old | 


fashion, attended with all those mirth- 
ful accompaniments which are tem- 
pered to the joyous hours of youth. 
The account of the poet’s life from 
which we sketch this abridgement, 
was written by his father, who dwells 
with complacency on the invitation 
which his son received to pass some 
days at the Duchess of Courland’s, 
at Lobichau, near Altenburgy and on 
the intimacy of his own family with 
the aforesaid Duchess.—It is added, 
that young Korner, as godson of*her 
Grace, received what in German is 
ealled splendid, but what in plain 
English we should call useful pre- 
sents, for the purpose of prosecuting 
his studies. 

In the summer of 1809, he under- 
took a tour into Upper Lusatia, 
which, though accomplished on foot, 
was the means of introducing him, 
according to his fond father’s account, 
to the particular notice of a great 
many illustrious German Counts, 
whose names are too little known to 
us to trouble our readers with re- 
peating them. What is much more 
interesting in. the history of the 
youth, he became, from this period, 
deeply ingrossed with strong and de- 
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terminate feelings of telighen: ** Lit- 
tle,’ says his paternal biographer, 
‘+ would any one have suspected, 
from his exterior appearance, that the 
idea of a Pocket-book for Christians 
should have originated with him.” 
In Germany, we suppose, this is 


meant, for the Christian Lady’s 










et-book, an idea not materially 


“different from Korner’s, has long 


old for two shillings a number 


terminated i in the summer of 
1810 ; and he was at first desirous 
to continue his studies at Tubingen, 
principally with the view of attend- 
ing Kielmeyer. Some time after, 

however, he decided in favour of the 
newly established college of Berlin, 
which offered a combination of ad- 
vantages for the furtherance of his 
scientific pursuits. Nor was Leipsic 
to be entirely neglected, as being the 
birth-place of bis father, the resi- 
dence of mapy of his friends and re- 
latives, and provided with well quali- 
fied teachers in the several branches 
of his studies. As the lectures at 
Freyberg terminated too late to al- 
low of his attending the commence- 
ment of the summer course at Leip- 
sic, he devoted the intermediate time 
to travelling. 

The evening amusements at Lobi- 
chau, consisted partly of extempo- 
rary essays in composition. A lady 
of talent, in the train of the Duchess 
of Courland, a physician, and an ar- 
tist, were Korner’s associates in fur- 
nishing the ‘‘Tea-table Contribu- 
tions,” which were only intended to 
be circulated, in manuscript, «mong 
the members of the society. lt was 
at this time that Korner first appear- 
ed before the world in the character 
of an author, by causing a collection 
of his poems to be printed, under the 
title of ‘‘ Buds.” He studied history 
and philosophy with assiduity ; cevo- 
ted several hours of the diy to 
anatomy; became a member of an 


 . 
esthetic society, and of the Macaria, 
an association instituted for the culti- 
vation of the mind, as well as for so- 
cial recreation ; established a poetic 
club ; was a welcome guest in the 
houses of the first people, and was, 
at the same time, esteemed a kind 
companion in the circle of lively 
youths, who were not:subject to the 
trammels of a citizen’s life: It may 
be easily conceived, that in opposing 
those who endeavoured to curb him, 
he allowed of no infringement upon 
his honour—that his zeal, in behalf 
of his friends, was unbounded, and 
that he did not always submit to the 
dictation of the higher authorities of 
the college. 

In Berlin, where he arrived about 
Easter of 1811, he devoted himself 
to lectures on philosophy and history. 
His studies were, however, interrupt- 
ed by a tertian ague, which attacked 
him in the beginning of May, and 
continued for several weeks, during 
which a succession of relapses left 
him much debilitated. A journey 
being recommended, he passed a 
month at Carlsbad with his parents ; 
after which, he was desirous to pro- 
ceed to the parts about the Rhine, 
and to Heidelberg. But his father 
was hostile to the spirit which then 
predominated in most of.the German 
universities, and felt anxious to guard 
his son from the danger of such con- 
nections. His father also expected 
great advantages to accrue froma re- 
sidence at Vienna, on many accounts 
Besides a residence in the capital, he 
reckoned largely upon the intimacy 
of the Prussian minister, and the am- 
bassador William Von Humboldt, 
with whom he had been closely con- 
nected for several years. He hoped 
much for his son, from the celebra- 
ted scholar, Frederick Schlegel, on 
account of their former friendship. 

With August 1811, being the time 
of Korner’s arrival at Vienna, coin- 
menced that period of his existence 
which decided his future fate. Here 
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he found himself in a new world, in 
the prime of youth, enjoying the 
happiest state of mind. Without 
neglecting the advantages of cultiva- 
ted society, Or renouncing its nobler 
enjoymenis, as they occurred, he 
devoted the greater part of the day 
te serious studies. He now indulged 
his propensity for poetry ; knowing, 
that even if he were reduced to ex- 
tremities, the information he bad ac- 
quired at Freyberg, would assure to 
him an independent subsistence. 
The object of his father was, that he 
should aspire to the formation of an 
illustrious character ; for such only 
did he consider qualified to exert the 
privileges of a poet. Korner also 
was aware of the necessity he was 
under of gaining a knowledge of his- 
tory, and of learning the ancient and 
modern languages. ‘I'he former study 
presented a strong collateral induce- 
ment—the amassing of materials for 
dramatic composition. 

_ His first productions, ‘‘ The Bride”’ 
and ** The Green Domino,”’ consist- 
ing of only ene act each, and written 
in Alexandrines, were performed at 
Vienna in January, 1812, with much 
applause. ‘ The Watchman,” a 
farce, succeeded. Korner now turn- 
ed his attention to tragical and im- 
a subjects. A tale, by Henry 

on Kleist, was, with some altera- 
tions, wrought into a drama, of three 
acts, entitled ‘* Toni ;” and, shortly 
after, he composed a tragedy, in one 
act, called ** The Expiation.” He 
now considered himself qualified to 
venture on dramatizing the story of 
« Zriny,” the Hungarian Leonidas. 
“‘ Hedwig,” a very gloomy drama, 
and ** Rosamond,” a tragedy, found- 
ed on English history, followed next 
in order. The last of his first rate 
theatrical works was, ‘‘ Joseph Hei- 
drich,” the plot of which was an in- 
cident of real life—the sacrifice of a 
brave Austrian subaltern, who devo- 
ted himself to death for his lieute- 
nant. In the intervals between these 


compositions, he found leisure for 
the production of three comic pieces, 
‘* The Cousin from Bremen,” “« The 
Sergeant,”’ and ‘* The Governess ;”’ 
besides two operas, ‘* The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, or Hate and love,” 
and ‘* The Four Years’ Post, (the 
plots of which were borrowed from 
some little poems,) and an opera, 
‘* The Miners,” which he had begun 
at anearlier period. One part of an 
opera, ‘** The Return of Ulysses,” 
which he had destined for Beetho- 
ven, was also finished ; and the plans 
of other greater and lesser pieces 
already formed. The short space of 
fifteen months would have been by 
no means sufficient for the produc- 
tion of so many works, had he not 
become master of an easy versifica- 
tion, acquired by early and constant 
practice. The search after histori- 
cal materials, and the designing of 
the plot, always cost him the most 
time. For the execution of an ex- 
tensive work, he required only a few 
weeks; utter seclusion, however, 
and unremitted exertions were indis- 
pensable. A summer retreat which 
he chose at Doblingen. an agreeable 
village near Vienna, was well suited 
for his purpose. 

His productions were, in general, 
as favourably received as he could 
possibly have desired ; but the pub- 
lic approbation was most strongly 
testified on the first representation 
of « Zriny.” The poet was called 
for, which is, in Vienna, avery Tare 
occurrence. The commendation also 
of individual critics, was very @n- 
couraging to him; and. especially 
that of Goethe, which reached him 
from a remote quarter, and under 
whose direction, ‘* The Bride,” 
“The Green Domino,” and “ The 
Expiation,”’ were got up with parti- 
cular care, and very favourably re- 
ceived at Weimar. 

Vienna fully realized all the ex- 
pectations which both the father and 
son had formed of it, and even far 
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exceeded them. ‘The charms with 
which he was environed, and the 
treasures of art which this capital 
contained, occasioned to young Kor- 
ner a diversity of enjoyment. The 
gay world, by which he was sur- 
rounded, and‘in which he soon found 
himself quite at home, contributed to 
increase his happiness. Far, how- 
ever, from relaxing through ‘indul- 
» his active mind only received 
thereby additional incentives to ex- 
ertion. “He owed much, not only to 
his ‘intimacy with Humboldt ‘and 
Schle but also to his intercourse 
with the literary characters who fre- 
quented the houses of the well- 
known and admired poetess. Caroline 
Pichler, and Madam Von Yereira. 
But it was love that chiefly preser- 
‘ved him from being led astray by the 
allurements of a seductive capital, at 
an age too when the buoyancy of 
youth is atits height. An amiable 
young woman. in a refined rank of 
society, attracted him by ber charms, 
both personal and intellectual. His 
parents came to Vienna, and appro- 
ved the object of their son’s choice. 
In all Germany, there is but one 
post which, by securing to a poet in- 
dependence, allows bim a full field 
for the exercise of his talent; and 
ti fell to the share of young Kor- 
| His appointment of Court Dra- 
t Vienna, was a result of the 
on with which the public 
received his dramatic produc- 
s. especially “ Zriny.’ 
orner had, for some time, formed 
esolution of becoming a soldier, 
fight for the deliverance of Ger- 
many : when, therefore, the Prussian 
proclamation was issued, nothing 
could induce him to abandon his pur- 
th He left Vienna on the 15th of 
hy 1813, strongly recommended 
to several distinguished individuals in 
the Prussian army. At the time of 
his arrival at Breslau, Major. Von 
Lutzow was there raising the Free- 
Corps, called after his name. At his 
VOL. IV. 
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invitation, many youths and men of 
cultivated minds flocked to his head 
quarters, and Korner added himselt 
to their number, on the 19th of 
March, in the above year.” A few 
days after his enrolment, Lutzow’s 
Free-Corps was solemnly consecra- 
ted, in a village charch, not far from 
Zobten. The following passage, on 
the subject, occurs in’ Korner’s let- 
ters :— 


‘* After a hymn had been sung, (a 
choral song, which Korner had him- 
self composed,) the minister of the 
place, Peters by name, delivered an 
energetic and comprehensive dis- 
course—no eye remained upmoisten- 
ed. Afier this, he tendered to us the 
oath, that we would spare neither 
our blood nor possessions in fighting 
for the cause of humanity,. of our 
country, and of our religion, and that 
we would go forward cheerfully to 
meet victory or death—we swore ! 
He then sunk upon his knees, and 
prayed God to bestow a_ blessing 
upon his own warriors. By heaven, 
it was a moment in which every 
breast burned with the desire of a 
death so hallowed—every heart 
throbbed with the devotion of a hero. 
The war vath. dictated with gravity, 
and repeated by all over the swords 
of the officers, and the hymn, ‘‘ Our 
God is a strong hold,’ &c. made an 
ns of this noble solemnity.” 


To such hardships as the infantry 
service would bring with it Korner 
was sufficiently inured by his mine- 
ralogical excursions, and he had also 
prepared himself for it by the prac- 
tice of shooting. He devoted him- 
self, with ardour. to the scrupulous 
performance of his duty. When it 
was required, he shunned no danger, 
ner personal sacrifice ; and, in gay 
society, his presence always height- 
ened the enjoyment, owing to his 
good humour and social talents. In 
letters and poems, which he wrote 
about this time, there occur fre- 
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quent indications of a presentiment 
of approaching death, which, how- 
ger, appeared to shed no gloom 
over his mind ; but, with a free and 
courageous. spirit, he undertook 
every enterprise which the moment 
presented, or his duties required of 

In his leisure hours he employed 
himself principally in the composition 
of warlike songs. He expected much 
from their musical effect ; and seve- 
‘yal of his pieces received their me- 
trical form in adaptation to certain 
simple and energetic melodies, with 
which he had been particularly ta- 
ken. 

Shortly after his joining the corps, 
the place of first yager became va- 
cant, and the voices of his brothers- 
if-arms appointed him to fill it up. 
He escorted Major Von Petersdorf, 
who commanded the infantry of the 
corps, on an expedition; and re- 
ceived orders to invite the Saxons to 
a participation in the approaching 
struggle. This journey brought him 
to Dresden a week before the free 
corps etered it. Here he saw those 
belonging to him for the last time, 
and received the paternal benedic- 
tion of his undertaking. 

Major Von Roder, a friend of his 
father’s in the service of the King of 
Prussia, who afterwards fell at Culm, 
while leading on his battalion, hap- 

ed to be then stationed at the 
(end quartets of General Von Win- 
zingerode. He was very desirous 
of having Korner with him ; but the 
Jatter remained constant to his ear- 
Jier attachments, and followed Lut- 
zow’s corps to Leipsic, where, on 
the 24th of April, he was, by the 
woice of his comrades, promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant. 
otHis corps now became strong, and 
-was employed against the rear of the 
_ hostile army, that they might embar- 
rass its operations. An attempt was 
made by Major Von Lutzow, on the 
26th of April, to press on-by Scopau 
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across the Saal towards the Harz ; 
but scarcely had they passed the ri- 
ver, when they learned that a body 
of French troops, under the Vice- 
King, was moving into that part of the 
country which the free corps would 
have been obliged to traverse before 
they reached their destination. The 
only means, therefore, of fulfilling 
their instructions, which lay open to 
them, appeared to be to approach 
sume of the allied regiments which 
were posted lower down on the right 
bank of the Elbe, and either to act 
in concert with them, or, employing 
their station as a point d’appui, to 
lend their assistance to such inbabi- 
tants of North Germany, as were 
ready to ttirow off a foreign yoke. 
Major Von Lutzow led his troops 
through Dessau, Zerbst, and Havel- 
berg, into the country about Lenzen. 
From this place, conducted by Ge- 
neral Count Voo Walimoden, they 
crossed the klbe to attack the ene- 
my, who were posted to the north- 
west of Danneberg. This attack 
took place on the 12th of May, at the 
Gohrde, when a sharp engagement 
ensued. The French were driven 
back, and the assailants succeeded in 
their attempt. ‘The General, how- | 
ever, thought it better not to follow 
up the advantage he had gained, and 
Major Von Lutzow was debarred at 
the moment from accomplishing his 
intention of galling the enemy, who 
were in the rear of the General’a 
troops. pr! 
About this time the infantry, of 
Lutzow’s corps remained inactive, 
which circumstance was particularly 
irksome to Korner, who gave vent 
to his feelings on the occasion in a 
poem which occurs in the ‘* Lyre and 
Sword.” But his energies were-soon 
called into action. On the 24th of 
May, he followed the cavalry. to 
Stendal, as a member of the commis- 
sion chosen by the Commander-in- 
chief to engage the civil authorities 


of Westphalia to co-operate in the 
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active object of military organization ; 
und- he learned on the 28th of May, 
while engaged in this service, that 
Major Von Lutzow was determined 
upon making au incursion into Thu- 
ringia on. the following morning. 
Korner earnestly solicited permission 
tovaccompany him, offering to serve 
in the cavalry. His request was 
granted, and the Major nominated 
him his adjutant, from the regard he 
entertained for him, and the plea- 
sure he derived from his society. 

Their. march continued for ten 
days, through Halberstadt, Kisleben, 
Buttstadt, and Schlaitz, to Plauen, 
not without some danger, as the ene- 
my’s corps were dispersed in every 
direction, but also not without satis- 
factory: results. Information was 
collected, military stores captured, 
and expresses taken, who were 
charged with letters of importance. 
This bold conduct excited attention, 
and irritated the enemy. An order 
was in consequence issued by the 
French Emperor, that of all those 
who had taken part in this hazardous 
enterprise, not a man was to be spa- 
red, that the example of their fate 
might deter others. 

While at Plauen, Major Von Lut- 
zow had received what he consider- 
ed official intelligence of an armis- 
tice. Not expecting to encounter 

impediments, he chese the short- 
a road: to join the infantry of his 
corps, having received from the hos- 
tilé- commanders the most positive 
assurances of the safety of his at- 
tempt; and he marched without mo- 
lestation along the highway as far as 


Kitzen, a village in the vicinity of 


Leipsic.. Here he was surprised to 
find himself surrounded by a nume- 
rous band of the enemy, who mani- 
fested ‘hostile intentions. Korner 
was sent forward to demand an ex- 
planation. 


‘an answer, one of the 
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Instead, however, of 


leaders of the opposite party struck 
re Cppemne 
at him; and the attack was made on 
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all sides in the twilight, upon three 
squadrons of Luatzow’s ‘cavalry, be- 
fore they had time to draw a sabre. 

The first stroke, which Koroer 
could not ward off, as be had, in the 
discharge of his daty, approached 
the hostile leader without drawing 
his weapon, wounded him severely 
in the head ; a second which he re+ 
ceived wus but slight. He fell back- 
ward, but immediately recovered 
himself, and his horse conveyed him 
safely into the nearest wood. Here 
he was endeavouring to bind up his 
wounds, with the assistance of one 
of his comrades, when he descried a 
troop of the pursuing enemy riding 
up towards him. His presence of 
mind did not desert him, but he shout- 
ed into the depth of the wood, with 
a strong voice, ‘“‘ Fourth squadron, 
advance!” The enemy stopped 
short—drew back—and left him time 
to bury himself deeper in the thick- 
et. 

The pain of his wound was vio- 
lent—his strength began te fail, and 
all hope of escape was nearly extin- 
guished. He heard from time to 
time the enemy still in pursuit, who 
were exploring the wood at no great 
distance from him. He aftewards 
fell asleep—and, upon awaking next 
morning, found two peasants standing 
beside him, who proffered their as- 
sistance. For this timely succour, 
he was indebted to certain of his 
comrades, who, while making their 
escape through the wood on the pre- 
ceding night, had discovered the two 
countrymen by a watch-fire. - These 
men, being interrogated by Lu:zow’s 
horsemen as to their principles, were 
considered deserving of confidence, 
and were requested to assist in the: 
removal of a wounded officer, who: 


had plunged into the depths.of the» 


forest, and would certainly requite 
their services. ‘They succeeded in 
discovering Korner ; he was already 


reduced to utter weakness from boss 


of blood, His deliverers procured 
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him strengthening cordials, and se- 
cretly conveyed him to the village of 
Great Zschocker through by-paths, 
although it was occupied by a detach- 
ment of the enemy. A country sur- 
geon of considerable ability bound up 
his wounds, and several of the inha- 
bitants of the village who were well- 
affected towards the Gerinan cause, 
rendered every assistance in their 
power ; nor was there a single trai- 
tor found among them, although the 
artillery of the enemy, who were in 

uit of Korner, and knew that he 

with him a valuable money-chest, 
belonging to Lutzow’s free corps, 
were not sparing of either threats or 
promises. From Great Zschocker 
he wrote to a friend at Leipsic, who, 
with the most ready zeal, undertook 
to arrange every thing that could en- 
sure his safety. « 

‘Leipsic was atthat time under the 
French yoke, and it was prohibited 
under a menace of severe punish- 
ment to harbour any of Lutzow’s ca- 
valry. But Korner’s friends were 
not to be intimidated by any danger. 
One of them was the owner of a gar- 
den, from which there was a commu- 
nication with Great Zschocker, part- 
ly by water, and partly by a foot- 
path, which was very little known, 
and led immediately to the back-gate 
of the garden. This circumstance 
was taken advantage of, and Korner 
was thus introduced, secretly and in 
disguise, into the suburbs of Leipsic. 
He was thus also enabled to save the 
chest of money, which had been com- 
mitted to his care, and which was re- 
conveyed to the corps after the bat- 
tle of Leipsic. Safe from discovery, 
he here received the necessary sur- 
gical assistance, and, after a confine- 
ment of five days, became sufficient- 
ly recovered to quit the town, and 
relieve himself from the painful 
anxiety which he endured, on account 
of those friends who had ventured to 
do so much in his behalf. 
~The state of his wounds, allowing 
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him to make only short stages every 
day, increased the danger of disco- 
very, in a country which swarmed 
with hostile troops. Under existing 
circumstances, Carlsbad appeared 
the most eligible place of refuge.— 


‘Korner had reason to expecta kind | 


reception there ; and a mode of con- 
veyance was soon procured, which 
allowed him a sufficient number of 
resting-places on the road, and secu- 


_ rity during his journey. At Carls- 


bad, Mrs. Eliza Von Der Recke, 
wife to the chamberlain of that name, 
attended him like a mother; while 
Counsellor Sulzer, of Ronneburg, 
fully supplied the place of physician, 
in healing his wounds, which had 
been much irritated by the fatigues 
of travelling. In the course of a 
fortnight, he was able to leave Carls- 
bad and cross Silesia to Berlin, where 
he had to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for returning to the sta- 
tion he had left before the termina- 
tion of the armistice. 

Being completely cured, and 
equipped once more, he rejoined his 
brothers-in-arms. | Lutzow’s free 
corps, with the Russo-German and 
Hanseatic legions, and some English 
auxiliaries, under General Von Wall- 


moden, were at this time stationed | 
on the right bank of the Elbe, above © 


Hamburgh. Davoust, who was quar- 
tered im that city with a considerable 
force, which had also recetved:addi- 
tional reinforcements from the Danes, 
was threatening all North Germany. 
On the 17th of Adgust, hostilities 
were renewed ; and Lutzow’s corps, 
which was employed on the. out- 


posts, was almost daily in action. It | 


was in the bivouack-hut at Buchen, 
on the Steckenitz, that he began, on 
that day, to compose the war song 
‘* Men and Boys ;” which commene 
ces with the words ‘‘ The nation ri- 
ses, and the storm breaks forth.’’ 
Major Von Lutzow appointed the 
28th of August for an attack which 
he intended to make on the rear of 
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the enemy. In the evening, he 
reached a place where some provi- 
sions had been cooked for the use of 
the French. With these the troops 
refreshed themselves, and then con- 
tinued their march to a forest, not 
far from Rosenberg ; there they se- 
creted themselves, while waiting for 
a messenger, who was to bring infor- 
mation respecting some short paths 
leading to a camp of the enemy, 
pitched at the distance of about one 
German mile, which was badly de- 
fended, and upon which they medi- 
tated an attack. In the mean time, 
some Cossacks, who were stationed 
upon an eminence for the purpose of 
spying, saw, about seven o'clock in 
the morning, a transport of ammuni- 
tion and provisions approaching, 
convoyed by two companies of infan- 
try: these they resolved to inter- 
cept, and succeeded. Major Von 
Lutzow ordered the Cossacks, who 
consisted of a hundred mounted men, 
to make the attack in front; chose 
one half squadron to fall upon the 
enemy in flank, and kept the other 
half inactive, who were to cover his 
rear. He himself led on tie party 
who were to attack the flanks, Kor- 
ner, as adjutant, riding beside him. 
An hour before this, while they halt- 
ed in the forest, Korner composed 
his ‘‘ Sword-song,’’ the last poem he 
ever wrote. In the glimmering dawn 
of the morning of the 26th of August, 
he noted it down in his pocket-book, 
and was reading it out to a friend, 
when the signal for the onset was 
given. 

The engagement took place on the 
toad which leads from Gadebusch to 
Schwerin, near a wood, which lies 
about half a mile to the west of Ro- 
senberg. The enemy were more 
numerous than had been expected ; 
but fled, after a short resistance, over 
a narrow plain, into a neighbouring 
thicket, as the Cossacks had not been 
sufficiently expeditious to prevent 
them, Among those who were most 


brisk in the pursnit was Korner; and 
there he met that glorious death, 
which he had often anticipated in his 
poems, with so much animation, 

The sharp-shooters, who had 
formed, an ambush in the underwood, 
poured from thence a heavy shower 
of balls upon the cavalry who were 
in pursuit. One of these, after first 
passing through bis horse’s neck, hit 
Korner in the belly, traversed his 
liver and spine, and deprived him at 
once of speech and consciousness. 
His features remained unaltered, and 
exhibited no traces of any painful 
sensation. Nothing was omitted 
which could possibly have tended to 
restore him; bat all was in vain. 
His friends carefully raised him from 
the ground. One of those who, 
while a continual fire was directed 
to this particular ; o'nt, had hastened 
to his assistance, was Friesen ; justly 
accounted one ofthe most brave, high- 
minded, and accomplished youths, 
that had taken part in this warfare. 
He followed Korner to the grave 
about half a year after. The combat, 
which, after this universal loss, was 
carried on in the most infuriate man- 
ner, was soon over. Lutzow’s ca- 
valry bore down upon the enemy, 
who were among the brushwood ; 
and thosé who could not effect, their 
escape, were shot, cut down, or 
taken prisoners. The victims of this 
day’s conflict merited a suitable in- 
terment : these were, in addition to 
Korner, Count Hardenberg, a_pro- 
mising and very prepossessing young 
man, and one of Lutzow’s yagers. 
The mortal remains of the three 
fallen heross were laid upon wag- 
gons, and conducted along, together 
with the prisoners, with that which 
is denominated the ‘* transport-co- 
lumn.”’ 

Korner was interred under an oak, 
near a mile-stone, situate upon the 
way which leads from Lubelow to 


Dreikrug, not far from the village of 


Wobbelin, which is aboui a German 
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mile distant from Ludwigslust. He 


was consigned to the earth by his 
brothers -in-arms, with the honours of 
war, Among the friends who joined 
to spread the turf upon his grave, 
was Von Barenhorst, a noble youth, 
of the most varied accomplishments : 
a few days after, he was allotted a 
dangerous post at the battle on the 
Gohrde. With the words, ** Korner 
I follow thee !”” he rushed upon the 
enemy, and fell, pierced by many 
balls, 

‘Phe ground contiguous to the oak, 
together with a circul..r space which 


surrounds it, was presented to Kor- 
ner’s father by a German prince, his 
Serene Highness, the reigning Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. ‘I'he 
grave is encompassed by a wall, is 
planted. and distinguished by a mo- 
nument of cast-iron. There also 
repose the mortal remains of the sis- 
ter of the deceased, Emma Sophia 
Louisa : a silent grief for the loss of 
her beloved brother, consumed her 
vital powers, and allowed her only 
life sufficient for finishing a portrait 
of him, and making a drawing of his 
grave. 


{From the London New Monthly Magazine. } 
WOMAN, 


« —______one hand , 
Was threading lightly through her crisped 
locks, 
The other press’d her bosom—in her eye 
Virtue sate throned in sweetness—suddenly 
She raised her bright regards on me, and 
smiled : 
Then her luxurions lips, she spoke, 
And did confess herse!f a mere, mere wo- 
man.” Cintata. 


No one who has read Dryden's 
Fables, can have forgotten the 
translation of that gallant Bird, the 
Cock :— — 

——“ Mulier est hominis confusio, 
Madam meaning of this Latin is 
esinte mes hie sovereign bliss.” 
This is the very type of human con- 
duct. Men rail against women, call 
them mutabile genus, with Horace, 
exclaim, with Lord Byron, that ‘‘trea- 
chery is all their trust,” or with the 
‘¢ Gentleman who has left his Lodg- 
ings,”’ ** that they are soon contented 
ta follow the crowd ;” yet, in spite 
of. all these objections, the influence 
of woman remains about the same as 
it was when Antony lost the world 


for Cleopatra. Men still shut their 
eyes against conviction, and walk 


blindly to their fate—they rail against 
the faithlessness and tlie heartless- 
ness of woman one day, and they 
marry the next—and thus they are 
reduced to the necessity of transla- 
ting Latin like Dryden’s feathered 
biped, or, like Dominie Sampson, 
of addressing their ladies with * sce- 
leratissima, that is. good Mrs. Murga- 
ret; tmpudentissima, that is to say, 
excellent Mrs. Merrilies.” We ra- 
ther think that the testimony of these 
gentlemen cannot be relied upon: 
they are interested witnesses, and 
they are already evidently in two 
stories. From them, therefore, we 
must not inquire the character of 
woman. To whom therefore shall 
we resort? To the philosophers ? 
They have always been jealous of 
women, who are their most power- 
ful antagonists, overturning systems 
with a smile, and destroying the most 
perfect reasoning with a nod of the 


head, and unphilosophising even the - 


soul of a stoic. * Besides, all philo- 
sophers call women Xaastippes, be- 


ing deep commiserators of the fate © 


of Socrates. Can any of our rea- 
ders form an idea of a philosopher 
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courting? The very notion is as 
preposterous as that of an abstract 
idea of a Lord Mayor in Martinus 
Scriblerus. If, then, it is so useless 
to consult the philosophers, shall we 
get a better answer from the poets ? 
Here the partiality is as great on the 
other side. What oceans of adula- 
tion! There is not a single super- 
lative word of excellence that the 
poets have not pressed into the ser- 
vice of their mistresses—but of the 
poets’ notions we shall say more anon. 
Ask the man of the world what he 
thinks un the subject. He pauses— 
and you see his head is running ‘on 
settlements. When the poet calls 
his mistress heavenly-minded, the 
prudent worldling says she is a good 
match; and while the enraptured 
bard murmurs some impassioned 
words, about *‘ the mind, the music 
breathing from her face,’’ our man 
of. the mart is coolly calculating 
** 0001. 3 per cents now, and some- 
thing more when the old fellow dies.” 

Now which of these opinions shall 
we choose? We confess, for our 
own parts, we patronize the poet’s, 
both because we believe it to be 
nearer the truth, and because, even 
ifit were not so, it is by far the plea- 
santest of the three. But let us be 
understood, before we commence our 
panegyric, for we foresee it will be 
such—let us be fully understood to 
speak of woman in the abstract ; not 
of eld women, nor cross women, nor 
ugly women, nor foolish women, nor 
blue stockings, nor poissardes, but 
of the ideal woman, such as the soul 
of Milton conceived when he shadow- 
ed out the beautiful picture of his 
Eve. At the same time, we should 
be exceedingly chagrined if it were 
‘imagined that we intended any studi- 
ed. insult to the very respectabie 
classes of females we have just men- 
tioned. We have felt an affection- 
ate veneration for several old ladies, 
and many a pleasant hour have we 
passed in their company. For his 








mother’s sake, a man is bound to res- 
pect old ladies—at least, in our minds. 
Now, as to cross women, it is'a very 
well known fact, that their attach- 
ment is frequently stronger than that 
of good-humoured ones ; and besides, 
it should be recollected that they 
contribute very much to aman’s hap- 
piness by exercising the valuabbh 
qualities of forbearance and resigna- 
tion. Want of beauty, as a quality, 
only relates to young women ; for it 
does not matter, whether an old one 
be ugly or not—but this circum- 
stance, which is so often considered 
a misfortune, is very frequently a 
blessing, as those who have read Mr. 
William Parnell’s Julietta, and Miss 
Burney’s Camilla, feel perfectly con- 
vinced. Far be it therefore from.us 
to speak with disrespect of a lady be- 
cause perchance her nose is not of 
seemly proportion, or because her 
complexion happens to be rather 
like that of a lawyer. As ‘for the 
foolish ladies, we can only say, we 
feel as much regard for them as we 
can, and have no possible intention 
of offending them; we would, how- 
ever, venture to make one remark, 
that if they happen to be pretty, they 
may possibly achieve a conquest, if 
they will but hold their tongues ; but 
many a strong impression, made by a 
handsome set of features, bas faded 
away at the utterance of a si 
speech. ‘T’hen, as to the blue stock- 
ing, or-true literary lady—the pre- 
cieuse—**a female who cares for no 
man, but boasts that her protectors 
are Titlepage, the publisher; Vamp, 
the bookseller, and Index, the prin- 
ter :”—as for her, it will perhaps be 
as prudent to hold a discreet silence, 
lestin the very next numberof this 
very magazine, we should-find two 
or'three pages filled with avenging 
remarks. 

We shall not at present enter into 


-a formal refutation of all the calum- 


nies which man, in the lordliness and 
vanity of his ‘heart, has poured forth 
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it we do 
) offenders 


Th is, howe- 
accusation which 1s really 
“to be passed over in si- 
nd°we shall therefore say a 
gmap ne female 









‘every misog- 
‘satirist. ‘* Thou art not false, 
wu art fickle,” is the lightest of 
ir accusation: The charge, how- 

v r,comes bat badly from the mouth 
preven , What is the advice which 
er, who looked 


through he deeds of men,” 
has given to his son, ‘‘ Remember 
when thou wert a sucking child, that 
thou then didst love ‘thy nurse, and 
that thou wert fond of her; after a 
ne didst love thy dry-nurse, 


the other ; after that, 
» desp her : 60 will 









f "cote = fidelity 


P tis * ei man should be so 
jez of hs superiority, as to en- 
pavour to degrade the character of 


an, a dee to exalt his own. 
only commu up bali taser 


att 


and hence Gaenes rater 
Indians’ reasoning is shorter—he 
makes them carry his burdens. 


There is one mortal offence in wo- 
men, for which they have been, more 
than once, rated roundly by the sati- 
rists. ** All women,” says one of 
our malevolent dramatists, ** have six 
senses ; that is, seeing, hearing, tat- 
ling. smelling, touching, and the last 
and feminine sense, the sense of speak- 

“We feel rather ‘inclined to 
aabiect, that the lords and masters of 
this goodly creation, would not be 
very well content to allow the last 
of these senses to be the exclusive 
privilege of their fair partners, “So 
far indeed from such a concession, 
they have absolutely, monopolized 
the power of speaking (par excel- 
lence} to the exclusion of those who 
they contend are so much their s¥- 
periors in the exercise of it. Who 
ever heard of a lady making a speech? 
We certainly do not mean to contend 


from this that our ladies are speech- | 


less; but we do say it is unfair in'a 
man to attend a public meeting, and 
tire his auditors to death with a 
speech of two hours’ length, filled 
with all the common-places of all the 
common writers of the day, and'then 
to return home and chide his daugh- 

ter for pouring forth a gay ten mi- 
nutes’ rattle in the overflowing gaye- 
ty of her youthful heart. Whilea 
man is talking stupid sense, you hear 
a woman uttering ‘lively nonsense ; 

and the latter commodity is infinitely 
more estimable in our opinion. “On 


this subject, we may quote four of 
the best lines Dr. ert “ever 


wrote :-— 


Hear the pretty ladies talk, 
Tittle-tattle, tittle-tattle, 

Like their pattens, when they walk, 
Piddle-paddle, piddle-paddle. 


There are very few men that know 
how to converse. You see many a 
man like Addison, who can draw on 
his banker for 1000/., but who has 
not uine-pence in ready cash to con- 
tribute, as his share, in conversa- 
tion, Women, on the contrary, are 
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always both ready and willing to 
‘speak. Women have a most grace- 
‘fal way of talking about nothing, 
which men, in their wisdom, esteem 
beneath their powers The French 
ladies are pre-eminent in ths art; 
and after them the Irish ladies hold 
the most distinguished place. It is 
absolutely marvellous to listen to two 
sisters, who have been parted for 
three weeks, edifying each other 
with their mutual stores of intelli- 

_ gence, of which their brothers would 

have disburdened themselves in one 

tenth of the time. 

_. The way in which women employ 
their time has always appeared to us 
most unaccountable. We ourselves 
have, in general, a good deal to do— 
poring over crabbed books all the 
morning—writing sonnets to our mis- 
tress’s eye-brow—cunningly making 
notes fora sly article in the New 
Monthly—playing chess and tennis— 
and hugging ourselves over the last 
new novel—yet, in spite of all these 
very multifarious occupations, we 
must confess it, there is many an hour 
that lies heavy on our hands, and 
neither by walking or reading, wri- 
ting or riding, can we contrive to 
fill up all the little interstices of our 
life, so as completely to exclude that 
most villanous fiend ennuz. But a 

lady—(we entreat our male readers 
for a moment to raise-their eyes from 
our pages, and consult their wife, or 
their sister, or their first cousin, or 

_ any other lady who may perchance 

be sitting next them)—a lady who 


sits in the house all day—who, out | 
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of the whole blessed four-and-twen- 
ty hours, is the absolute mistress of 
sixteen of them, and who has noim- 
perative duties to perform that can 
possibly exact her attention for one- 
eighth of that period—that lady will 
tell you, that the day is so very short, 
that she actually has not half time 
enough to do all she intends, and 
that she cannot recollect an hour 
which has not passed with too great 
rapidity. We have put this question 
to a great variety of our fair friends, 
and we have invariably received the 
same answer from all of them. 

In estimating the virtues of our 
fair countrywomen, we should per- 
haps feel inclined to award the palm 
of excellence to those who move in 
the higher ranks of our middle clas- 
ses, possessing, as they do, all the 
polish which the first society can con- 
fer, with that utility of character, 
which the daughters of our nobility 
can seldom have the opportunity of 
acquiring. We do not intend to en- 
ter into a dissertation on the accom- 
plishments and cultivation of the fe- 
male mind at the present day——-which 
may probably save our readers’ pa- 
tience, and our own fingers—else 
could we show how this lady excels 
in mathematics, and how that one is 
deeply versed in political economy— 
in short, how much our country owes 
to the efforts of its numerous autho- 
resses. Probably, however, insome 
future number, we may attempt to 
appreciate the merits of the *‘ Living 
Poetesses of England.” 
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REVOLUTION 


OF NAPLES. 


[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLUTION OF NAPLES DURING THE YEARS 
Sat 1798, 1799. 


{The present state of commotion at Naples, invites us to extract from a manuscript histori- 
_ cal work, the following narrative of the vicissitudes of that kingdom during the years 


1798 and 1799.) 


Since the first years of the French 
revolution, the French and English 
interference in the affairs of inde- 
pendent kingdoms, gave rise to the 
calamitous diffidence with which, 
thenceforth, the Neapolitans, as well 
as other nations, have regarded their 
princes, and believed them bound in 
a conspiracy against the liberty and 
natiouval independence of their own 
subjects. Bonaparte having usurped 
the right of dictatorship over Eu- 
rope, his conquerors = divided it 
among themselves, in order to rule 
all the smaller states, and planned 
the present international law, which 
is now driving populous countries to 
ma | insurrections so unforeseen as to ex- 
Ht, cite” the apprehension of a renewal 

‘| of the abuse of force, and the con- 

tempt of justice. Those whe come 
« “after us will, in like manner, be 
ay b by their own errors, while, 

q 
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in the full confidence of wisdom, 
they wonder at those of their fore- 
aD fathers. History, while it teaches 
lt us to pity or despise mankind, un- 
| happily seems to be incapable of 

| practically warning us in the regula- 
tion of our own conduct; for we 
| repent only after experience, and 
es | | constantly act according to existing 
) tons. Nevertheless, as those 
tie. _ princes are still living, who, with 
hi their ministers and subjects, were 
mi) | overwhelmed in the vortex of past 
mal .” convulsions, and as it seems that, in 
ite of the expedients resorted to 

yy the European rulers, those con- 
ions are on the eve of returning, 


may not be altogether useless to 
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account for their miseries, and to 
retrace their folly, although a just 
sense of its horrors and ridicule 
should be awakened only in the spe- 
culative part of mankind. 

The House of Austria had scarce- 
ly sent one of its daughters to be the 
wife of a Bourbon possessor of the 
throne of Naples, before the young 
Queen, in contradiction to the law of 
the family, demanded, and obtained 
the privilege of assisting at the Coun- 
cil of State. Ferdinand IV., like 
most of his race, justified the remark 
of the ancient poet, who, presaging 


the calamities of his country, ex- | 


claimed, that the posterity of Hugh 
Capet had neither the strength te 
do, nor to prohibit evil.” The 
Queen feared the King’s ancient 
counsellors, despised her subjects, 
was hated by them, and encircled 
herself with foreign favourites from 


all nations, who regarded the state | 


as their prey. They organized a 
body of lawyers to hunt out all the 
lands which might appertain to the 
crown by virtue of the affinity be- 
tween the new Bourbons, and those 
who had reigned in the thirteenth 
century at Naples. The deeds of 
royal grants had been lost through 
the lapse of ages, and the public 


archives had been burnt in times of | 


insurrection and warfare; so that 
many communities and families were 
obliged to make restitution of pro- 
perty after a possession of four or 
five centuries. The court secretly 
appropriated the stock deposited by 
private persons in the bank ; but the 
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value of paper currency having 
fallen into depreciation by the stop- 
page .of cash payments, they pro- 
jected its replacement by the sale of 
the lands of religious houses recent- 
ly suppressed. The estates of the 
Jesuits in Sicily, during the first year 
of the royal administration, produced 
ene hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns; in the second, seventy 
thousand; and in the third, forty 
thousand ; and they were sold ac- 
cording to a valuation founded upon 
the last rental; yet, the price of 
corn was, during the same time, con- 
tinually increasing. Even these sup- 
plies likewise were squandered by 
the court; and they still continued 
the secret fabrication of bank notes 
which their brokers realized at any 
price. Another of the governments 
now existing in Italy, by becoming a 
principal in the practice of stock- 
jobbing, is bringing about a general 
bankruptcy of its subjects. At length 
(which, if Italy ever obtains a better 
system of laws, will never be be- 
lieved unless the documents are pre- 
served,) they made the King sign an 
edict, by which, while it inculcated 
“ the necessity of a reformation of 
public morals, and the enforcement 
of the sumptuary laws of their fore- 
fathers,”’ his subjects were desired 
“to bring their plate into the public 
treasury,” and received bank-notes 
in exchange. 

At the same time, another daugh- 
ter of Maria Theresa, in consequence 
of similar acts of dilapidation, {with 
which she was, however, less justly 
chargeable) and with the same total 
absence of all shame in the counsel- 
lors of Louis XVI., was exposed to 
the scandal of a public trial in France, 
and became the suspected accom- 
plice of 2 swindler, together with a 
libertine cardinal, a mountebank such 
as Cogliostro, and a profligate female 
favourite. The people judged not 
by what was the fact, but by what 
the world said of it ; and their opi- 


nions, which in a season of tranquilli- 
ty may be despised, are, neverthe- 
less, formidable on the eve of ‘com- 
motions, when it is by the multitude 
that all things are accomplished, 
The contempt of the royal family, 
perhaps, accelerated the revolution ; 
and as soon as the people came to 
believe that they might find revenge 
in carnage for the misfortunes into 
which the depravation of the great 
had plunged them, they assisted at 
the death of their king, sacrificed by 
Robespierre in violation of a law 
which Robespierre himself had 
made ; and the Queen was delivered 
up to the same executioner. Grief 
and terror excited, in the Queen of 
Naples, the desire of avenging her 
sister. In several of her subjects 
she dreaded so many rebels. Her 
chief favourite, an Englishman, 
named Acton, became prime minister, 
and governed her by irritating and flat- 
tering all her passions. He terrified 
her with the exaggeration of plots and 
conspiracies. which were never le- 
gally punished, either because the 
proofs could not be obtained, or from 
a design to keep up terror in the 
princes and in the nation. Many in- 
dividuals were imprisoned, and some 
of them cofidemned, upon the evi- 
dence of secret depositions. Cour- 
tiers with their bankers, spies, law- 
yers, false witnesses, and auction- 
eers, divided the produce of confis- 
cations. The persecution ceased, 
because the chief of the inquisition, 
whose name was Vanni, a gloom 
fanatic, in an excess of humiliation, 
occasioned by the insults of Acton, 
was assailed by remorse, and put an 
end to his life, after having written, 
with his own hand, a letter, in which 
he warned his colleagues of the per- 
fidy of the court, and the dangers of 
political inquisitors. 

The other branch of the Bourbons 
reigning in Spain, having withdrawn 
from the coalition, advised his bro- 
ther to preserve a strict neutrality, 
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and never to listen to the English. 
The trade of the two Sicilies, al- 
though merely a trade with the coun- 
tries which supplied that kingdom 
with manufactures, was compensated 
by the exportation of oil and grain to 
Provence, a country which, being 
afterwards unable to obtain those 
commodities from its neighbours, car- 
ried on that branch of commerce 
with the ships of the Levant. The 
Queen opened Naples to the specu- 
lations of the English. Meanwhile, 
hatred of the French, on account of 
their massacres, and their irreligion, 
was all powerful with the people ; 
and the better educated classes fear- 
ed the ravages of foreign armies. 
The nation still continued attached 
to the memory of Charles III., the 
wisest of its sovereigns; and the 
veneration, for the father excited 
compassion for the son, whose mis- 
fortunes were ascribed to Acton. 
Upon the news of Nelson’s victory 
at Aboukir, Naples entered boldly 
into the coalition against France. 
The Austrian ministry was then un- 
able to guess, and perhaps has not 
yet well understood why the army 
of Naples commenced hostilities five 
months before the Allies. The 
Queen persuaded Ferdinand that, in 
case he occupied the Papal territo- 
ries without the assistance of the 
other. powers, he should have the 
right to keep them. Pius VI. was 
then on the eve of expiring in the 
risons of the Directory, and the 
ii ircinals were dispersed. Even be- 
fore the fall of Pius, and the peace 
of Campo Formio, Acton had solicit- 
ed for Naples the half of the states 
of the church,* Those who were 


REVOLUTION OF NAULES. 


best acquainted with the court se- 
crets, added, that at the eve of the 
new war in Italy, the Queen was 
unwilling to give time to the Russians 
to dispose of this conquest, wishing 
to reserve it for the House of Aus- 
tria, the chiefs of which family still 
assumed to themselves the title of 
Cesar, and King of the Romans. 
Joseph II., and Leopold II., had late- 
ly decided the ancient question, by 
denying to the Pope the right of tem- 
poral power. It is, nevertheless, be- 
yond all doubt, that these premature 
hostilities were the result of English 
diplomacy. To amass money was 
then the chief object of the French 
rulers, and they actually treated for 


the sale of their Italian conquests to | 


Austria. The English, on the other 
hand, dreaded the extinction of the 
continental war. Admiral Nelson 
made an attack on the Isle of Gozzo, 
and professed to conquer Malta in 
the name of his Sicilian Majesty, 
who, in the opinion of a celebrated 
writer, *‘ had no better title to it 
than France.’’t 

It seems to me that, instead of 
canvassing the rights of possession, 
it is by far more useful to inquire 
into the ways by which governments 
increase their acquisitions, Malta 
was conquered from the Arabs by the 
Normands in 1090; and in 1196, 
came to Frederick Barbarossa; and 
after him to Frederic I!., by inheri- 
tance. This emperor resided in Si- 
cily, and having, in 1224, subdued a 
city in Calabria, sent the inhabitants 
to re-people the Island of Malta, 
which had been desolated by the 
civil wars of that age. His son, 
Mantred, was excommunicated by 


% “Le Roide Naples m'a méme déja fait faire des propositions. Mais sa Majesté ne 


_voudroit 


avoir rien moins que la Marche d’Ancdne.”—Bonaparte’s Letter to the Directory 


from Milan, May 26,1797. And in a subsequent letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


, et specialement Ancdne. 


en échange nous donner I’lle de l’Elbe.” 
+ Souruey’s Life of Nelson. 


». September 13, 1797.—“ Vous trouverez ci-joint la Lettre en réponse aux ouvertures qui ont 
. ~~ @té faites par M. Acton. La Cour de Naples ne réve plus qu’accroissement et grandeur ; | 
_ oudroit d’une coté Corfou, Zante, Cephalonie, &c.; de l'autre Ja moitié des Etas du 
Ces pretentions sont trop plaisantes ; je crois qu’elle veut 
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the Pope, who gave his estates to 
Charles, brother of St. Louis of 
France, and, in 1268, Charles ratified 
the concession by defeating Prince 
Conradin and the Duke of Austria, 
(who were the lawful heirs,) and 
causing them to be beheaded, as 
guilty of high treason against the 
Church. The French were, soon 
after, in 1280, driven out by the Si- 
cilian Vespers, and by John de Pro- 
cida, who proclaimed Peter of Ar- 
ragon, husband of Manfred’s dangh- 
ter, king. Malta, which till that time 
had been oppressed by the feudato- 
ries of the old and new sovereigns 
of Sicily, paid 30,000 florins, was 
annexed to the crown, and obtained 
all the privileges of a Sicilian city. 
Charles V. having inherited the es- 
tates of Arragon, but without troops 
or money for their defeace, ceded 
the sovereignty of Malta in 1530, to 
the knights of St. John, who had 


just been driven out of Rhodes by 


the Turks. He imposed on them 
the conditions of making perpetual 
war on the Barbary States ; of hav- 
ing always a native of Italy for their 
admiral ; of not choosing their bish- 
op without the approbation of the 
King of Sicily; of preserving the 
liberties of the inhabitants ; and of 
presenting the annual homage of a 
falcon to the king. ‘The French Di- 
rectory having delivered up all the 
shores of the Adriatic to the Honse 
of Austria, by the treaty of Campo 
Formio, endeavoured to seize upon 
Malta, lest the Emperor, by possess- 
ing himself of it, should become a 
maritime power ; and the new Grand 
Master of the Order being an Aus- 
trian subject, Talleyrand, then mi- 
nister of foreign affairs, urged the 
expediency of the occupation of the 
island’** The knights capitulated 
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with Bonaparte in 1798 without fight- 
ing, because he had already caused 
a large part of their property in dif- 
ferent countries to be sequestrated. 
They stipulated with him for some 
allowance, and required in favour of 
their subjects the liberties which 
they had trampled upon till that time. 
The French went on _ plundering 
churches, palaces, and cottages, till 
the people, encouraged by the pro- 
clamations of the English, and by 
the agents of the court of Naples, 
revolted ; and being anable to mas- 
sacre the enemy, pillaged and killed 
some of their fellow-citizens. Mean- 
while, Paul I. (although the Order 
was obliged, by its institutions to hold 
in abhorrence all heretics and schis- 
matics) declared himself Grand Mas- 
ter, put on the robes of that office, 
and bestowed his blessing on the 
knights both new and old, Lady Ha- 
milton being also decorated with 
knighthood. The English took pos- 
session of the island in the name of 
the Allies, but hoisted their own flag. 
By the treaty of Amiens, England 
engaged, in 1802, to restore it to the 
knights, who were then to concede 
to the inhabitants certain privileges 
stipulated in the same _ treaty, in ad- 
dition to those anciently acquired. 
The Maltese, or their leaders, either 
willingly from their own experience, 
or under the recommendation of 
those who held their country in mi- 
litary occupation, preferred reliance 
on British generosity, and demanded 
not to be remitted to their ancient 
masters. ‘Their petition had more 
weight in London than the treaty 
which had been signed by all the 
powers of Europe, especially as Bo- 
naparte renewed the sequestration 
of the property of the order, which 
he professed his willingness to pro- 
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is que l’ordre de Malta s’est donné un Grand Maitre Autrichien. M. de Hom- 
irectiore s’est déja confirmé dans le soupcon. déja fondé sur d’ancien renseigne- 
ment que |’Autriche vis & s’emparer de cette ile. 


Elle cherche a se faire puissance mari- 


time dans la Mediterranée.”—Talleyrand’s letter to Bonaparte, September 23, 1797. 
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tect. England continued to keep 
Malta, at the desire of the inhabitants, 
and for the good of Europe, towards 
which, according to Pitt and Bona- 
parte, a new war had become indis- 
pensably necessary ; till, at length, 
at_the peace of 1814, Malta was left 
to belong to its then actual possessor, 
who still continues to govern it as in 
time of war. To the Maltese now 
remains only the right of presenting 
remonstrances against their military 
governors, to the Colonial Depart- 
ment, which, by the regulations of 
the English ministry, are remitted 
to the governors for explanation. 
Such are the annals of almost all 
countries which depend en the pro- 
tection of the strongest; and such 
are the claims of the several pre- 
tenders to the possession of Malta, 
which remained definitively annexed 
to England by virtue of the same in- 
contestable rights of victory and 
cunning which had given the tempo- 
rary possession of it to the French. 
The Romans, ambitious of deriving 
their descent from A®ineas, forbade 
the Grecian states to molest the 
Acarnanians, because they were the 
only tribe that had not sent troops 
to Troy. This argument, though 
more far-fetched than that which the 
new diplomacy made use of to enti- 
tle the King of Naples to Malta, did 
not appear so ridiculous, because the 
Romans, by alleging it, strictly ad- 
hered to the principle of the Lex 
socialis, and gave a great proof of 
heir power in the protection of a 
tle state against a whole nation. 
But the English;in occupying Gozzo, 
_and there planting the standard of a 
prince;who had no claim upon it, 
= Sa with a profession of 
sity ; availed themselves of 
e stores with which Na- 
splied them, and of the geo- 
il position of the island, and 
Ey that act involved a neutral state, 
‘an undecided sovereign, in an 
ned war against his own policy. 
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Ere Bonaparte’s name was known 
even in France, the projects of in- 
vasion avowed by the national con- 
vention, determined the English ca- 
binet to annihilate, by diplomatic ex- 
pedients, the law of nations, which 
the French destroyed at the same 
time by the open violence of the 
sword. All the British ambassadors, 
in the name of their government, 
intimated, ** That in such a war no 
nation had the right to remain neu- 
tral.”” Itis likewise one of the new 
regulations of the law of nations, 
which gives the semblance of } justice 
to the occupation of a country in the 
name of another power, and to its 
subsequent appropriation. Acton at 
the same time sent General Naselli 
with some troops on board of Portu- 
guese and British vessels at Leghorn, 
to join the forces of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany at the first breaking out 
of the new war. 

The prudence of this prince had, 
till then, supplied the want of an 
army. Lord Hervey, British minis- 
ter at Florence in 1793, beset the 
Grand Duke, during many hours, in 
his palace, until he compelled him to 
send away the minister of France, 
whose name was La Flotte. Mr. 
Drake attempted, at the same time, 
the like violence on the Doge of Ge- 
noa, and Sir Charles Worsley on the 
senate of Venice; but Worsley’s 
threats having been defeated by the 
inquisiters of state, the British ca- 
binet, according to diplomatic sci- 
ence, disavowed the misdemeanour 
of its envoy. A Tuscan gentleman, 
whose name was Carletti, called this 
science a knavery; and Mr. W. 
Wyndham, Lord Hervey’s successor, 
fought a duel with Carletti for the 
honour of the British nation, which 
neither knows, nor approves any 
thing of diplomacy. The Grand 
Duke renewed peace with France at 
the expense of a part of his treasury. 
Bonaparte soon after entered the 
Tuscan territory, and wishing an en- 
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emy less behind him, while he pro- 
ceeded to make a retaliation on Rome 
for the murder of Basseville, the 


- French envoy, kept his troops in 


strict discipline, and solicited a _pas- 
sage from the Grand Duke, for whom 
the Directory proposed at the same 
time to the Austrian plenipotentiaries, 
the addition of the Papal state, and 
the title of King of Rome.* To- 
wards the end of 1798, this prince 
entered into the new coalition, and 
recruited soldiers in secret; but 
rsisted in not committing his peo- 
ple, till Austria and Russia should 
have commenced hostilities. Admi- 
ral Nelson, however, insisted on the 
Neapolitan general capturing the 
French and Genoese ships in Leg- 
horn. Naselli answered, ‘ ‘That 
his king was not as vet at war with 
France.”’—‘* What!’’ said Nelson, 
‘‘has not your king received, as a 
conquest made by himself, the re- 
publican flag taken at Gozzo? Is 
not his own flag flying there, and at 
Malia, not only with his permission, 
but by his orders ?”—Nelson, at 
last, by frightening Naselli, contri- 
ved to lay an embargo on the ships ; 
and Mr. Wyndham obtained by 
threats the sequestration, and the 
public sale of the corn loaded for 
Genoa. Even with the Greeks and 
the Romans, who paid no regard to 
neutrality, and, as far as | know, with 
the barbarous nations of every age, 
it has been aconstant rule to compel 
the weaker powers to join one of 
the fighting parties. ‘The conqueror 
sometimes gave his allies a small 
share of the conquest, and oftener 
kept them in perpetual subjection. 
But to threaten and draw a neutral 
state into a war only for the sake of 
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forbidding the means of offence, or 
defence to the enemy, and to expose 
the weaker to ruin, without affording 
them any actual protection, is a kind 
of political contrivance which may 
be attempted again by modern states- 
men, and perfectly justified by their 
lawyers and divines, but which will 
not last long, because it has already 
drawn the all-powerful odium of 
mankind upon the assertors of such 
an addition to the code of the law 
of nations. The French, at that 
time, courted the friendship of the 
Grand Duke, in order to avail them- 
selves of the communication by sea 
with Marseilles, and not to have the 
Tuscan people to fight with in their 
passage from the south to the north 
of Italy. As soon as the English, 
not content with capturing French 
privateers and Genoese merchants 
on the open sea, dictated piratical 
laws in Tuscan harbours, the French, 
to secure to themselves the chains 
of the Appenines, occupied Tuscany, 
which they also pillaged. 

Meantime the French Directory, 
from whom the Court of Naples had 
already asked the whole of the Pa- 
pal states,J imperiously proposed 
to give up Benevento, and demand- 
ed in return a large sum of money. 
The British Ambassador, dreading 
Ferdinand’s indecision, aggravated 
the insult, and the alarm, and per- 
suaded him the rather as he was 


himself terrified. ‘The king signed . 


a manifesto, worded with so much 
apparent consternation and rashness, 
and such vain attempts at subter- 
fuge, as to inspire the French with 
- boldness, and give the advantage of 
argument. 


* “ Modifiez le premier projet en substituant aux états de Milan, partie des ctats du Pape, 


la Romagne, la Marche d’ Ancéne, le duché 


d’Urbin, transférer le Grand-Duc de Toseane 


& Rome, lui donner le surplus des étates du Pape, lui réserver le Siennois, consentir a le 
nommer Roi de Rome.” Instructions du ministre des relations extérieures au général 
Clark, envoyé extraordinaire de la republique Francaise 4 Vienne. 


+ Correspondence inedite Officielle et Confidentielle de Napoleon Bona) arte, vol. iv. 
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He declared, ‘ that, \ 
notwithstanding his grounds for re- ° 
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sentment against France on account 
of her occupation of his Island of 
Malta, he wished, nevertheless, to 
preserve peace and amity with the 
French government; that he was 
the friend of Pius Vl., and a son of 
the church ; that"he believed it his 


. duty for the good of religion, to go 


to Rome, and restore its dominions 
to the legitimate sovereign ; that he 
consequently invited all strangers 
who then occupied that territory, to 
withdraw themselves, because the 
King of Naples was the lover of 
peace and justice, and willingly 
made war upon no one.”’—The 
French -legation demanded ‘§* that 
the lawful sovereign of Rome 
should be more explicit!y designa- 
ted; for, that, if the Pope were 
meant, his state had already fallen 
under the right of conquest ; if any 
other power were intended, it was 
for that power to make its own 
claim ; and, ifthe King of Naples 
wasmeant, France had twice con- 
sented to treat with him, andto cede 
a part, or even the whole, through 
the medium of negotiation.” 

The Queen’s fears and ambition 
were, at that time, irritated by Ac- 
ton, who warned her that the mar- 
riage of an Austrian Archduke with 
a Russian princess was made on 
condition of establishing a separate 
kingdom in Italy, under the protec- 
tion of the two Emperors. Lady 
Hamilton had inspired the English 
admiral, whose victories gave him 


the right of counselling kings, with 


passions that blinded his understand- 
ing and made him a pernicious ad- 
viser. Hence, without the co-ope- 
ration of the allied armies, offen- 
sive »war, and conquest, were at- 
tempted with troops, into whom they 
had already infused the principle of 
terror, by promising them that they 
should not be called upon to fight, 


* Extracts from Nelson’s Letters. 
t Southey’s Life of Nelson, chap. 6, An. 1799. 


except for the defence of their 
homes, in case of invasion. When, 
therefore, they were ordered to pass 
the frontiers, they replied to their 
officers, ‘ Did you not tell us that 
the king is not at war with the 
French ?” Nelson augured but ill 
of the soldiers, worse of their ge- 
neral, and worse still of the whole 
court, the counsellors of the king, 
and the king himself. ‘* All minis- 
ters of kings and princes were, in §step 
his opinion, as great scoundrels as MM cilie 
ever lived,’’* and his best biogra- @mon 
pher adds, ‘*‘ Had the conduct of Mwas 
Austria been directed by. any thing thir 
like a principle of honour, a more @forn 
favourable opportunity could not Msauc 
have been desired, for restoring or- § Mac 
der and prosperity in Europe, than §Vie 
the misconduct of the French Direc- §Frat 
tory at this time afforded ; but Nel- §vice 
son saw selfishness and knavery ™og | 
wherever he looked: and even the vane 
pleasure of seeing acause prosper, BS: 
in which he was so zealously en- §@!¢- 
gaged, was poisoned by his sense of #aae 
the rascality of those with whom he Net 
was compelled to act.”t Yet it ith 
seems that Austria differs only from Pel 
other governments in her little skill 
of boasting with success of princi- 
ples of honour. She is, however, 
the most skilful of all in the -art of 
making others accomplices and in- 
stigators of her own usurpations. It 
will soon appear that the Austrians 
had already planned with the English 
that Russia should look to no share 
whatever in the conquest of Italy ; 
and they would not begin hostilities 
before the arrival of Suvaroff, nor 
open a campaign in the very begin- 
ning of winter. 

Still Nelson repeated to Ferdi- 
nand, ‘‘ That he had his choice, 
either to advance, trusting to God for 
his blessing on a just cause, and be 
prepared to die sword in hand—or 
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happen.”—The king 
yed, and both the predictions 
éluded by the event. As soon 
Whe proclaimed that, for the de- 
fetice of his people, he would put 
himself at the head of his armies, 
forty thousand young men were in 
one day farnished by the different 
pacts o: the kingdom ; and notwith- 







































, in [standing the general poverty, all the 
s as (™cilies pressed forward to contribute 
gra- money for the expedition. | There 
t of Mwas, moreover, a standing army of 
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not 
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than 


thirty thousand soldiers: and they 
formed a camp of sixty-eight thou- 
saud fighting men, under general 
Mack, who went on purpose from 
Vienna. This general was born in 
Franconia, and enrolled in the ser- 
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cision with which he drew out his 
plans for campaigns, obtained for 
him the high estimation of statesmen; 
and the rapidity of his marches, 
previous te the day of battle, aston- 
ished the enemy’s generals. How- 
ever, he has been constantly obliged 
to account for his tactics by printed © 
apologies ; for, whenever the troops, 
the ground, the enemy, or the sea- 
son, failed to accord with the plan 
which he had definitely forechosen, 
he preferred capitulation to fight- 
ing. He conducted the army and 
the King of Naples as far as Rome. 

The Directory, acquainted with 
the renewal of the coalition, had 
given orders to its generals in Italy, 
not ‘o divide their forces by making 
conquests. The approach of Mack, 
however, tempted General Cham- 
pionet, whose reputation for integri- 
ty had induced the French govern- 
ment to place him at Rome instead 
of the avaricious and insatiable Mas- 
sena,* to propose an alteration of 
He demanded permis- 
sion of General Joubert, his com- 
mander, to attack the Neapolitans ; 
but received orders ‘‘ not todo more 
than was -necessary to frighten 
Jonbert at the same time 
warned Championet that the Direc- 
tory were about to set up the liberty 
of Italy and the honour of the French 
nation for sale, and ‘* that if, by the 
unforeseen chance of war, he reach- 
ed Naples, all his efforts.were'to . 
be directed towards getting rid of 
the interference of French agents.” 
Joubert was a republican in ear- 
and was soon after recalled 
on account of a conspiracy he en- 
couraged in Lombardy to deliver the 
Italians from the yoke of the French 
proconsuls.|—Mack having omitted 


Un ambassade 


irec- 
Nel- @vice of Austria, where, officers be- 
very jing then very ignorant, he was ad- 
1 the vanced for the sake of his literary 
per, 5 ola and commissioned as 

en- ald-de-camp of Prince Cobourg ; 
se of Mad distinguished himself in the this plan. 
n he @Netherlands chiefly by negotiating 
st it Mvith Dumourier for his desertion. 
from peeing famous for his erudition in the 

skill @actics of ancient and modern {war- 
‘inci- Mare, he went to London to arrange them.” 
ever, vith the English cabinet the next 
rt of @ampaign, which ended with the de- 
1 in- eat of the Austrians, at Fleurus. 
. Jt he German Emperor, before the 
rians #pattle, left the command of the army, 
glish (ped returned to Vienna, accompa- 
share @led by Mack, who towards that 
taly ; ™pPOch was seized with a sudden ver- 
lities @S°, and talked, during several 
nor nonths, like an idiot. Whenhere- nest; 
egin- overed, he displayed his former ac- 

uaintance with the topography of 

'wrdi- ll the fields of battle celebrated in 
roice, mistory. The mathematical pre- 
od for HB « «Des évanements malheureux m’ont forcé quitter Rome—que vais-je devénir, mon 
nd be HBnéral ? je Eighare. J’ai recours & vos bontés: j’attends tout de vous. 
i—or erait le 
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désagrément de rentrer en France de quelque tems. Je ne dois plus servir; . 
n’ai rien & me reprocher, il est vrai; mais l’opinion publique . . . 
ns Vos bras, et n’entre pas dans d’autres details qui me navrent le ceur.”—Massena's Let- 
rto Bonaparte the day after his troops compelled him to fly from Rome, Feb. 26, 1798. 
Joubert, on being sent at Bassano to change the local government, wrote to Bonaparte, 
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to calculate that in the south of Italy, 


“during November and December, it 


rarely freezes, led his troops by for- 
ced marches, while their heavy 
cannon and waggons, with the con- 
voys of provisions, followed upon 
‘Toads deep and marshy with rains, 
at the distance of three or four days, 
and were sometimes misled, so that 
the soldiers pined with hunger. Ow- 
ing to the small practical knowledge 
he possessed of the country, he re- 
quired time to reconnoitre the 
topography, before he ventured to 
draw up the whole of his forces in 
line. . But, being already too far ad- 
vanced, he opposed acolumn or two 
to the enemy, for the sake of de- 
lay ; and thus the half of his army 
was beaten, column by column, and 
the reut of the advanced guard threw 
the rear into a panic. When he be- 
lieved that he was able to bring the 
enemy to ageneral engagement, he 
told the King that he was secure of 
victory, and it was then that the 
King officially declared war against 
France. The next day Mack im- 
plored the King to save himself ; and 
as soon as his first line of battle was 
broken, he followed the monarch, 
and left the army tothe care of the 
minister of war, who likewise re- 
turned to Naples to ask for another 
. ral. The news of the break- 


-3ng out of hostilities, the declara- 


tion of war,and the defeat of the 
Neapolitan army, reached Vienna 
by. the same courier. 


»« The inexperience of the volun- 


teers, and the long disuse of warlike 
operations in the Neapolitan regi- 
ments; contributed to the despair of 
the general ; but they do not excuse 
the precipitation of his flight. Since 
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that time, Murat’s disasters with- the 
same troops has confirmed the opt- 
nion of their inaptitude for war. 
Yet the bravery evinced by some of 
the Neapolitan regiments in Spain, 
and in other expeditions of Bona- 
parte, has made others believe that 
they are rather to be ascribed to the 
efficers.. Their vehement disposi- 
tion renders them impatient of disci- 
pline ; and their climate, incapable 
of supporting fatigue ; and possibly 
it may not be easy to habituate them 
to the perseverance and silence, 
which are natural to the soldiers of 
Lombardy and Piedment. Yet, since 
the love of war is one of the strong- 
est of human inclinations, and a 
state of subjection to severe institu- 
tions is the most constant of human 
habits, it is evident that there are ne 
men who may not be converted in- 
to soldiers. Every nation possess- 
es some qualities, of which a wise 
prince and an able captain may avail 
himself to his profit. Most men are 
alive to the excitations of honor and 
interest ; and allhave mothers, bro- 
thers, and children, ‘to love and to 
defend. But when their institutions, 
civil and military, instead of anima- 
ting, discourage generous senti- 
ments, then the boldest are convert- 


ed into cowards by the operation of § 


selfishness. The Neapolitan pri- 
vates had enjoyed the right of a re- 
gular promotion. until Acton’s new 
regulation deprived them of any 
hope of becoming commissioned of- 
ficers. The Austrian armies, al- 
though for the most part composed 
of men inured to arms, were often 
beaten by better-officered forces, 
where every soldier might rise to 
the rank of field-marshal, and the 


ene ecommander-in-chief— ‘ J’ai tout laissé sur l’ancien pied ; et¢es fonds publics sont 
: ;:iln’y a donc plus rien 4 faire, et ma mainiére d’agir en pareille circonstance est 
_ * toujours de laisser les choses comme alles sont, parceque toute innovation qui n’a aueun 
~~ But réel ne favorisse que les fripons. Je ne me mélerai donc en aucune maniére de l’or- 
» ganisation civile du pays ou je me trouve: je veux n'y rien voir, et je n'y entends rien 

n’eb vois pas le but.”—25 Fleureal, an 5, (14 May, 1797.)—The letter began 
, Vicence l’on a tout deja foit ; la revolution est complette ; le monte de piété était 

illé ; inaries de ces sortes d’organisations.” 
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sree himself had not the power 
to inflict a blow with hiscane. The 
mutiny of the Italian troops, and 
their disaffection towards the’ vice- 
roy of Italy, began at the end of the 
last war from his having, in a fit of 
anger, threatened them with flog- 
ging. The Neapolitans under Mack, 
and afterwards under Murat, had 
among them several foreign ofhcers, 
and every man feared treason. A 
people may be conquered ; but men 


‘are seldom cowards, when all are 


fighting for their honour and coun- 
try. 

"The king’s soldiers, being depri- 
ved of their general, were easily put 
to the rout. Nevertheless, Cham- 
pionet having but a small army, and 
dreading the disapprobation of his 
government, advanced very slowly, 
fluctuating between his duty of re- 
joining the French forces in Lombar- 
dy, and his ambition to conquera 
kingdom. Still he advanced, fear- 
ing if the enemy were delivered 
from their panic terror, that they 
would harrass him on his retreat, 
and overwhelm him with numbers ; 
and he no longer hoped to find pro- 
visions in the Roman territory, at 
that time exhausted by famine. From 
the time of the Revolution, the 
French had marched without maga- 
zines, without tents, and almost 
without baggage ; and, upon this oc- 
casion, not daring to re-enter the 
towns where the priests were or- 
ganizing the counter-revolution, 
they bivouacked in the muddy roads 
and marshes, and were menaced 
with destruction by the severity of 
the month of December. The gene- 
ral was at the same time solicited to 
advance by three or four hundred 
Neapolitans, who had flocked to him 
from all parts of Italy. Most of 
them were young men, who, on the 
establishment of the political inqui- 
sition, had emigrated from Naples ; 
and whose vague ideas had been 
converted into passion and system by 


persecution, exile, and poverty. 


Championet, who knew nothing of » 


the effects of the Revolution, but 
the victories of the armies, gave his 
honest faith to the new doctrines, 
and formed his estimate of the whole 


Neapolitan vation, from the enthusi= — 
asm which he witnessed in these — 


emigrants. But those doctrines 
which had found believers. else- 
where, being founded en the meta-, 
physical notion of universal justice, 
proved unintelligible in Italy, where 
they gained very few proselytes. 
The Italians appear the least apt, of 
European nations, to be guided by 
abstruse theories, or by maxims, the 
trath of which they have not in the 
first place practically admitted. Ita- 
ly is one’of these countries which 
men will never succeed in attempt- 
ing to mislead by gazettes. This is 
not owing merely to the small ex- 
tent of literary education in the mass 
of the people, but to the circum- 
stance, that those men who exercise 
an influence over the minds of their 
countrymen, profess, with few ex- 
ceptions, a set of doctrines which 
may be termed national. Machiavel 
has instructed them never to calcu- 
late upon the goodness of human 
nature of the stability of political in- 
stitutions, or to suppose that govern- 
ments can be just any longer than 
necessity compels them not to act 
tyrannically. Perhaps he has dis- 
covered too many truths, and im en- 
deavoring to teach his countrymen 
wisdom, has rendered them suspi- 
cious not only of the world, but of 
themselves. ‘These precepts have 
so much the more prevailed, as every 
new master in Italy has always, aa it 
were naturally, put them in practice. 
The battalions of Naples fled, but 
the population of the fields opposed 
an armed resistance to the invaders, 
The French proclaimed ‘ that their 
religion should be respected, and 
that, if they did not peacibly: return 
to their families, they would bura 
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their villages.” The Neapolitans 


‘answered, “‘ that they could put no 


trast in those who had thrown the 
Pope into prison; and that they 


should prefer having their houses 






t, since, at all events, they 


+ . ould have been plundered.’’ Pro- 
: ‘Clamations were sent them promising 


tice,’ and the peasants demand- 

** hostages” for the fulfilment. 
* The provinces raised new levies, 
and supplied the government with 
voluntary contributions, to enable it 
to carry on a defensive war, when it 
was suddenly surmised in Naples 
that the British ambassador had form- 
ed the project of driving away the 
King from his people. Such was 
then the fury of the Neapolitans, 
that all] the Queen’s courtiers, the 
foreign legations, and perhaps the 
Queen also, began to be in real dan- 
ger. Alessandro Ferrari, a Neapo- 
litan cabinet courier charged with 
despatches for Lord Nelson, was 
murdered by the mob on his arrival 
at the mole, and carried to the gate 
of the King’s palace, the Lazzaroni 
crying out that Acton and all traitors 
were to be discharged and executed, 
and the ancient ministers recalled. 
It is less from ascertained circum- 
stances than from conjectures on 
Acton’s character, that several eye- 
witnesses assert to this day, that the 
riotand the murder were industri- 
ously brought about by his agents 
with ayview to terrify the King, and 
induce him to quit Naples: they 
say thatthe Queen prevailed upon 
her husband to look out of the win- 
dow at the corpse of the murdered 
man. Lady Hamilton caused the 
valuable effects of the royal palaces 
and museums to be embarked on 
board of British vessels. So many 
precautions could not be taken with- 





being discovered that avarice 


perished with him.” 








the plate which had been offered by 
private individuals and by the 
churches, was melted into bars, and 
carried away. They embarked soon 
soon after midnight, in the ship of 
Nelson. The wind delayed their 
sailing, and the Neapolitans ran, the 
next day, to the shore, crying out, 

‘That they must see the King—that 
they would have defended him, or 
They besought 
him‘ not to trust to the English, who, 
for the sake of keeping Sicily, 
would have detained him prisoner.” 
He did not show himself ; and caused 
it to be published in the form of an 
edict, that he would soon return 
with a powerful army. From that 
time, the people would never listen 
when the King was spoken of ; but 
they continued to defend their own 
independence against the French, 
and to execrate all foreigners. They 
had already run incrowds to the 
distance of eight miles from Naples, 

to depose Mack, who had returned 
to collect the remnant of the army. 
He fled, and afterwards presented 
himself to Championet in an Austri- 
an uniform; but he was declared 
prisoner for having fought in the 
dress of a Neapolitan, and travelled 
through France on his parole. It 


‘seems, however, that, since the 


Revolution, officers have thought 
themselves bound in duty to sacrifice 
their personal honour to the inter- 
ests of the cause in which they 
serve ; and Mack accordingly made 
his escape, which he justified by a 
pamphlet. His last achievement was 
the surrender of Ulm. 

The French did not enter Naples 
until thirty-three days after the 
King’s departure. There was so 
little of conspiracy, or of previous 
combination, for the accomplishment 
of any political change, that during 
all that time the kingdom had re- 
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mained without a government. The 
viceroy appointed by the King being 
suspected by some to be a i 

of the revolutionists, and by others 
to be a traitor like all courtiers, was 


. unable to act, because nobody would 


adhere to him. The municipal 
magistrates of the capital had long 
had nothing left them but the name. 
Every one agreed that some go- 
vernment must be acknowledged. 
The barons, the commons of the 
provinces, and the citizens, who, 
since the suppression of parliaments 
by the Spanish and Austrian vice- 
roys, had been excluded from all 
share in the administration, without 
any other strength than what was 
derived to them from.their oblitera- 
ted rights, wished to found an oligar- 
chy ; while others insisted upon a 
constitutional monarchy. The ene- 
mies of the court were for a democ- 
racy ; its friends maintained an un- 
limited despotism: the various par- 
ties attacked one another with de- 
clamation, recrimination, and calum- 
ny ; while the great number of the 
prudent, and of those who possess- 
ed any -influence, feared every 
body, and were averse from all pro- 
jects whatever : for, in founding a 
republic, they foresaw the conse- 
quences which attended the French 
revolution ; and, on the other hand, 
atthe approach of the French army, 
they dared no longer hope to main- 
tain their monarchical institutions. 
Public opinion, in pointing out such 
individuals as appeared capable of 
seizing on the government, seemed 
toinvite them todo so; but no one 
had_ prepared either plan or party, 
and no one dreamed of any thing but 
his own safety. The French there- 
fore believed themselves secure of 
their conquest ; and, as they advan- 
ced, the Lazzaroni, who had no- 
thing to save, thought of seizing the 





* Saggio su la Rivoluzione di Napoli, Milano, first edition, 1801. 


supreme power, and defending the 
national independence. 

The viceroy placed all his hope 
in delay, and signed an armistice, by 
which the French were excluded 
from Naples, while a part of the 


territory, with two millions and a © 


half of francs, was granted to them. 
Championet, satisfied that he could 
not long retain possession of the con- 
quered territory, despatched com- 
missioners to receive the money 3 
and the very sight of these officers 
rendered the populace of Naples 
furious. Meanwhile Count Thurn, 
an Austrian, whom the Queen had 
caused to be appointed commodore 
in the Neapolitan navy, came up in 


'a Portuguese vessel, and directed 


the setting fire to all ships of war 
and gun-boats, which they had not 
been able to carry off to Sicily.— 
‘*We contemplated,” says one of 
their writers, ‘‘ in gloomy tranquilli- 
ty, the flames, which, ina few hours, 
consumed our treasures and our 
hopes. It seemed as if all Naples 
had at last become aware of the mad- 
ness of her princes, and of all the 
miseries which she was now con- 
demned to suffer.”* Some relate, 
that the Queen had left agents with 
ihstructiOns to excite the Lazzaroni 
to burn the capital; others, with 
more reason, refusing to believe in 
useless crimes, ascribe the commo- 
tion which ensued to the fanaticism 
of the priests, the desire of pillage, 
and the unavoidable consequences of 
anarchy. It is certain that the burn- 
ing of the vessels was interpreted by 
the populace as a signal for setting 
fire to the palaces of the nobles, 
They destroyed more than they plun- 
dered; they ran to provide them- 
selves with arms from the castles and 
arsenals, and came back in order of 
battle, vociferating, that they were 
defending their nation and their reli- 
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\ gion ; but hardly one among all the 
- multitude was heard even to name 
: | “the king. They arraigned and con- 

| -  demned the guilty, while the friars 
pronounced sentence, and assisted at 

the execution. ‘The Duke Moliter- 

~ ni, then a young man, observing that 
they had no chiefs, sent several of 
his friends to mingle among them, 

| and pretend to be of their party, and 
yk by» these means he succeeded in 
making himself master of the forts. 
| All the citizens, who had escaped the 
iW massacre, went to solicit the French 
Lf to hasten to stop the torrent of civil 
My bloodshed. . Championet answered, 
Ao that he would not expose himself in a 





a | city of four hundred thousand inha- 
if; itants, in a state of anarchy, without 
i] first having possession of the fort of 


St. Elmo. The multitude neverthe- 
less fought the French for three 
nights and two days; nor did they 
suffer them to enter the city until 
they perceived that they were alrea- 
dy possessed of the fort. 
Thus, after the councils and the 
army of an independent king had been 
misled by foreigners, he held none 
bag but -his own subjects in suspicion ! 
ate : and whilst his people were still ex- 
| posing their fortune and life in his 
. service, he inspired them all with hi8 
| own terror; he suffered himself to 

a be*under the dominion of strangers, 
{ 





who, at once, burned his navy, deli- 
vered ‘him up to contempt, and his 
ins to anarchy ; and the inva- 
ders being intreated to dissolve a 


q treaty by which they were kept at a 





ig cal 
bak distance from the capital, were re- 
$y garded as liberators even while they 
pu overset the throne.—In obedience ta 
y | the conqueror, the forms of demo- 
et replaced the ancient monar- 
Saf chy ; yet in Naples, more than in all 
<a the rest of Italy, the great proprie- 
\ ‘tors, and the men of science, engaged 
qr ee an the office of legislation, and in the 
S| ~ ~—~—s administration of the new govern- 
hie ment, and kept the demagogues un- 
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der control, But for the bishops, 
the friars would have continued to 
kindle in the populace the fury of 
bloodshed ; and, but for the parish 
priests, the insurrection, which was 
about to degenerate into a civil war, 
would never have been subdued in 
the provinces. However, every bo- 
dy till then had suffered, and the re- 
publicans had heen too liberal of their 
promises. [n abolishing institutions, 
which, though of evil tendency, had 
been sanctioned by the prescription 
of time and custom, the new govern- 
ment substituted others, in them- 
selves better, but which could not 
acquire the support of public opinion 
tll aiter-experience should have de- 
monstrated their utility. Meanwhile 
every one estimated them according 
to his previous notions and new ex- 
pectations. ‘To please the poor, ihe 
new adininistration abrogated a great 


number of. vexatious impositions, 


which, to that time, had answered no 
other purpose thar that of multiply- 
ing tax-gatherers, spies, and treasu- 
ry-solicitors; these, finding them- 
selves suddenly without employment, 
augmented the number of the disaf- 
fected, and indigent, and no longer 
excited any feeling but that of com- 
misseration in the multitude. 

At the same time the landed-pro- 
prietors having to maintain the ad- 
ministration and a foreign army, the 
price of corn was raised, and the peo- 
ple regarded their governors in the 
light of impostors. Those whose 
love of liberty had been enlight- 
ened more by books than expe- 
rience, projected constitutions on the 
foundation of the equality of rights, 
even while they admitted that a na- 
tion cannot exist without proprie- 
tors ; and the equality of rights was 
the more unattainable, from. the 
enormous inequality of power, in Na- 
ples, where there are large landhold- 
ers, and numberless paupers, with- 
out either the habits or the means of 


=~ th- tot wate 
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industry. The few whohad expe- 
rience warned the public of the dan- 
gers of a theoretical constitution, but 
could not avert it. Amongst these, 
Vincenzo Cuoco, to whom the Essay 
{already quoted) on the Kevolution 
of Naples is ascribed, joined to a 
deep and comprehensive mind, the 
fruits of long study in the history of 
governments. He was honest and 
wise, as it were, by nature; and he 
neither exasperated nor flattered 
men by his counsels. Whether 
Heaven had not endowed him with 
courage equal to his genims, or that 
foreseeing more clearly the calami- 
ties of Italy, he had beet more for- 
cibly struck by the dread of them, 
he afierwards became mad, and is 
now lessunhappy. He was at that 
time, with others like him, silenced 
by the fury of the two parties, of 
which one would reform nothing, 

and the other sought to destroy eve- 
ry thing. 

The Barons of Naples, after they 
had lost the privilege of controlliag 
the crown, continued to exercise the 
rights of feudality more entirely than 
in other countries; and becoming 
more and more objects of hatred to 
the landholders im the provinces, 
were despised by the court with im- 
punity. Assoon as they had, by the 
revolution, recovered the powers of 
government, some among them de- 
manded, ‘“‘ That the rights of feuda- 
lity should be regarded as insepara- 
ble from their tight of property, be- 
cause both were contemporaneously 
derived from the right of conquest, 
and had been cenfirmed by the prin- 
ces of every dynasty, which had suc- 
cessively reigned in Naples.” —The 
democrats, on the contrary, contend- 
ed, ‘‘ That every act of a tyrannical 
government is, in its origin, illegal.”’ 
—Thus, the one party wished to 
keep in full vigour a system of juris- 
prudence: incompatible with the opi- 
nions of the age, and the circumstan- 
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ces of the country ; while the other, 
by a proposition, which seems, at 
first sight, self-evident, was for ren-— 
dering all existing laws impractica- 
ble. The inconvenience of axioms 
in the-conduct of public affairs, con- 
sists in their applicability to the most 
opposite ends ; and they are so much 
the more dangerous, as they have 
been generally introduced by distin- 
guished men. ‘Ihe doctrine of the 
illegality of the acts of a tyrant, was: 
proclaimed by Brutus and Cicero, in 
the name of the senate, against the 
populace, who had favoured Cesar’s 
perpetual dictatorship ; and the po- 
pulace of Paris availed themselves of 
it against the Nattonal Assembly. 
Such of the Neapolitans as had learn- 
ed, during their emigration, the art® 
of revolutionary logic and eloquence, 
now returned as conquerors ; the 
more favoured by the French, as 
they alone had indissolubly bound 
themselves to their party. Four or 
five of their number had succeeded, 
by means of calumnious insinuations 
at popular meetings, in weakening 
the public confidence ; for it was by 
playing upon humap credulity and 
malignity, that the French dema- 
gogues persuaded the multitude to 
assist them in their projects of mu- 
tual destruction, until Kobespierre, 
by dint of his greater skill in the art 
of calumny, had overcome all his op- 
ponents. Nevertheless, the jacobias 
of Naples gained more believers than 
followers ; and they were too few in 
number to reign by force, Their 
insults, their threats, and their esten- 
tation of atheism, answered no ether 
purpose than to justify the accusa- 
tions, and the approaching vengeance 
of the court; whilst the barons,.by 
refusing to renounce those rights of 
their own free will, which were about 
to be torn from: them by violence, 
lost the opportunity and the means 
of enlisting the population of the 
country, and of the provincial towns, 
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on their side. The republic of Na- 


_ples subsisted only five months. 
fe, The French, at first, in order that 





eir troops at that place might not 
be cut off from all communication 
with the country beyond the Apen-. 
nines, at a time, too, when the Ro- 
man territories were in a state of in- 
surrection against them, kept posses- 
sion of a chain of four hundred miles 
in extent, from Naples to Tuscany, 
while the main body of their army 
was about to be defeated by the allies 
in Lombardy. ‘The Directory had 
‘till then endeavoured to sell its con- 
quests in Italy to their former mas- 
ters ; and no sooner did this negoti- 


_ ation fail, than.a French commissary 


repaired to Naples, intimating, ‘‘ that 
all lands belonging to the crown, or 
to rehgious corporations, were to be 
speedily sold, and the money carried 
into France.” General Championet 
declared, ‘*that he had already dis- 
claimed any pretensions of conquest, 
and would never permit the selling 
‘of any portion of public lands, unless 
by a legislative act of the Neapoli- 
tans themselves, and for their own 
benefit only’—and ordered the com- 
missary to quit the kingdom. The 
sudden loss of all Italy, which the 
French sustained, was the result of 
a new species of anarchy. The fac- 
tions, which had ceased to agitate 
blic places, and to disturb the mu- 
icipalities, wearied with carnage, 
secretly domineered, notwithstand- 
ing, in the palaces of the rulers. 
Among the members of the Directo- 
ry, there had not been one ef a su- 
perior mind, excepting Carnot. It 
was he who had first organized the 
armies, and conceived the plans of 
the campaigns at the period of the 
national convention. He took no 
part in the interior administration ; 
Robespierre spared him because he 
was necessary to him; and after- 
wards in the Directory he alone was 
in earnest in his persevering endea- 





vours for the establishment of a re- 
publican constitution in France ; and, 
at a yet later period, in opposing Bo- 
naparte, when he declared himself 
Emperor. But at the time of the 
Directory, the four colleagues of 
Carnot had all of them different ends 
in view. One wished to prolong the 
term of his power ; another, to recall 
the monarch ; a third to become dic- 
tator ; a fourth, who had ho courage 
to attempt what was attended with 
danger, whether he was a hypocrite 
or an enthusiast, formed the idea of 


establishing theophilanthropy in the 


world. Four of them concurred in 
one view, namely, that of enriching 
themselves ; while Carnot alone con- 
tinued to be, and is still, possessed of 
a very moderate fortune. 

They thus undermined each other 
in endeavouring to accomplish their 
respective projects. Barras, after 
the experiment, which he executed 
in conjunction with Bonaparte, of 
dispersing the armed mob, by which 
Robespierre was defended, with can- 
non, conceived that the generals of 
the armies might do him better ser- 
vice than the chiefs of the popular 
factions. Carnot, on the contrary, 
persisted in refusing to admit the mi- 
litary to any interference in the af- 
fairs of the interior; and Barras, 
with the aid of General Augereau, 
got him included in the proscription 
of the 18th Fructidor, by which 
Barthelemy was expelled the Direc- 
tory, as a partisan of the Bourbons. 
The armies then discovered, that af- 
ter fighing at first for their opinions 
and country, they continued the war 
to enrich their leaders, and to sup- 
port an oligarchy which was tearing 
itself in pieces. Their generals now 
aspired to conquest, in following the 
dictates of their own individual am- 
bition, rather than the command of a 
government which was able to do no- 
thing without them. Not one among 
them, however, had been endowed 
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by nature with that ascendancy which 
enabled Bonaparte, at the age of 
twenty-six, to silence the pretensions 
of leaders proud of their recent vic- 
tories. But he dreaded the Direc- 
tory, and was dreaded by them. 
Hoche’s sudden death, after the pro- 
scription of the 18th Fractidor, in- 
stgated him to propose, long before 
the peace of Campo Formio, the ex- 
pedition into Egypt; and. it was 


readily accepted.* ‘Ihey suffered 


him to lose himself in his Atrican 
conquests, and, fearful of the princi- 
ples of Joubert, sent, as commander 
in chief into Italy, General Sherer, 
aman of no repute, and without en- 
terprise, who, three years before; 
finding himself unable to pass the 
Alps, had resigned the broken rem- 
nant of his army to Bonaparte. 
Championet was recalled from Na- 
ples, to be tried at Chamberry ; and 
Macdonald, his successor, hastened 
to the support of Sherer in Lombar- 
dy. On his return through the south 
of Italy, already in a state of insur- 
rection and famine, he gathered to- 
gether all the French detachments 
dispersed in the different towns be- 
sieged by the Austriaus ; he beat the 
enemies, and still advanced, and ac- 
complished one of the most skilful 
marches recorded in military annals. 
At the Trebbia, however, after two 
days’ carnage, he was, either from 
his own fault, or that of his officers, 
forced by Souvaroff to fly for shelter 


to the mountains of Genoa ; for four- 
teen thousand men, under General 
Montrichard, in consequence of an 
ill.arranged counter-march, did not 
arrive before the second day of the 


battle ; and he was, moreover, obli- . 


ged to take up his ground in such a 
manner, that the greatest part of his 
cavalry was posted ona spot where 
it received the fire of the Russians, 
without being able to move. The 
plain was marshy, after more than 
four weeks’ rain, and the rain con- 
tinued while they were fighting. The 
greatest fault ascribed to Macdonald, 
was, that after the French had been 
beat on the Adige, and on the Adda, 
in consequence of their army of the 
south being at too great a distance, 
he aspired, notwithstanding, to the 
honours of victory, and did not wait 
for Moreau, who was already at Ge- 
noa, on his way to replace Sherer. 
Perhaps he was forced to give bat- 
tle ; but the truth of this I have 
never been able to discover ; for be- 
ing myself at that battle witha regi- 
ment of Italian light-horse, 1 heard so 
many contradictory assertions and 
reasons, sustained with equal heat on 
both sides, that 1 remained undeci- 
ded. After a victory, nobody rea- 
sons, and every one attributes a por- 
tion of the success to himself; and, 
after a defeat, every one displays his 
ingenuity. General Moreau said, 
‘‘ Having constantly carried on the 
war in the open field of Germany, I 


* “ Le tems n’est pas eloigné od pour détruire veritablement l’Angleterre il faut nous 
emparer de l'Egypte.”—Bonaparte’s Letter to the Directory from Milan, 29 Thermidor, 
(August 16, 1797.)—“ S‘il arrivait que a notre paix avec Angleterre nous fussions obligé 
de ceder le Cap de Bonne. Espérance, il faudrait alors nous emparer de l’Egypte.”—= 
“ Pourquoi ne hous emparerions-nous de Vile de Malte ?”—* Quelle reaction aurait sur la 
Porte notre expedition d’Egypte ?” 13th September, 1797. These questions were soon fol- 
lowed by complaints: ‘‘ Je vous prie, citoyens Directeurs, de me replacer, et de m/’accor- 
der ma démission.—Ma santé, considérablement altérée, demande imperieusement du repos 
et de la tranquillité. La situation de mon ame aussi besoin de se retremper dans la masse 
des citoynes.—Depuis long-temps un grand pouvoir est confié dans mes mains; je m’en 
suis servi dans toutes les circonstances pour le bien de la partrie ; tant pis pour ceux qui ne 
croient point ala vertu, et qui pourraient avoir suspecté la mienne. Ma recompence est 
dans ma conscience et dans l’opinion de la posterit¢.”—Passeriano, le 4 Vendémiare, 
An. 6 (September 25, 1797:) , aout: 
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386 REVOLUTION 
hardly know whether I should have 
been equally successful in a moun- 
tainous country.”—Macdonald cau- 
sed an apology unworthy of the 
leader of an army, to be published in 
a Paris Gazette. 

There remained in the kindom of 
Naples, a French garrison at Capua, 
one at Gaeta, and another at the Fort 
of St. Elmo, about 1500 men in all. 
The allied forces, with the troops 
collected in Sicily, were about to 
land. The main defence of the re- 
‘public consisted in the national 
guard, in which citizens of all de- 
scriptions enlisted to maintain their 
independence, as they had before 
done for the cause of their king. 
Cardinal Ruffo made the Calabreze 
believe that he had been chosen 
Pope ; and in spite of the Archbishop 
of Naples having excommunicated 
him for the mposture, he found be- 
lievers enough to enable him to sub- 
due a large city, and give it up to 
pillage. The assurance of plunder 
augmented his army, and having 
burned a second city, and put to the 
sword allits inhabitants who refused 
to join him, his followers became 
flushed with ca , and as they 
advanced, multiplied to such a de- 
gree as to become masters of the 
capital. Their ferocity compelled 
the national guard to employ despe- 

ate means of resistance ; and Nico- 

lo Martelli assembled a council of 
war, in which it was agreed not to 
trust to the terms offered by an ec- 
‘clesiastic, whom they considered as 
an apostate at once from God and his 
‘eountry. They set fire to their am- 
munition, and buried themselves be- 
neath the ruins of the fort of Vigli- 
ma. Ruffo’s army, composed of 
anditti and fanatics, and preceded 
‘by friars, inspired the populace of 
Naples, and the soldiers sent by dif- 
ferent powers to restore the fugitive 
sovereign to his throne, with the 
contagious lust of cruelty. Ladies, 
celebrated for their court influence, 
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and for the scandal which their 
charms excited, rode forth to meet 
them, followed by their servants and 
lovers. Fires were lighted in the 
public squares to burn the prisoners ; 
and women, who came to supplicate 
for their husbands and sons, were 
castinto the flames. Whether from 
compassion for so populous_a city, 
or dread of the arrival of a French 
fleet, and the desperate resistance 
offered during nine days by_ the re- 
publicans besieged in two of the 
forts of Naples, the cardinal suggest- 
ed to Captain Foote, commander of 
the English forces in the bay, the ne- 
cessity of offering them a capitula- 
tion; he represented that they re- 
fused to treat with an ecclesiastic ; 
that his means were insufficient to 
reduce a determined and obstinate 
people, and he wished the English 
officer to try what he could do by 
offering to listen to the terms they 
might have to propose. The car- 
dinal made the same request to the 
Russian officers, who, with Miche- 
roux, general of the royal army, ef- 
fectually conducted the treaty, by 
which those forts were given up to 
the allies, on condition that the lives, 
the liberties, and properties of all 
individuals, whatever their past poli- 
tical conduct might have been, should 
be preserved inviolate. The con- 
vention was ratified by Ruffo, whom 
the king had appointed vice-roy of 
the kingdom. The French still re- 
tained possession of fort St. Elmo, 
and were admitted on both sides as 
guarantees of the convention; and 
the Archbishop of Salerno, the Bish- 
op of Avellino, and General Miche- 
roux, were given up to the French 
commandant as hostages. Admiral 
Nelson, on his arrival, found those 
clauses fulfilled, by which the forts 
were occupied by the allies; but he, 
nevertheless, declared null and void 
those which stipulated the general 
amnesty. The French commander 
of St. Elmo, whose name was Me- 














: jan, in order to obtain terms more 
d advantageous to his troops, and to his 
m own interest, sent back the king’s 
: hostages, and gave up together with 
them some of the Neapolitans who 
e had fought and bled for his country- 
> men in the fort. On his return to 
; France, the infamy which pursued 
h him, compelled the directory to have 
e him tried by a court martial for 
4 cowardice andtreasonable practices ; 
€ and, whatever might have been the 
t. degree of his guilt and of his punish- 
of ment, his name has never since been 
2. heard of. The prisons in the king- 
a dom of Naples, were filled, in a few 
>. ‘weeks, with 40,000 citizens.* 

* A Junta, of the king’s nomination, 
6 knowing that he was always without 
le any decided opinion, delayed bring- 
h ing these prisoners to trial, in hopes 
y that he might be inclined towards 
ry moderate counsels,especially as the 
r- queen remained in Sicily. Mean- 
Ye while the Russian legation protested 
2- against the infraction of a compact 
f- offered and accepted on behalf of 
ry their sovereign. The English offi- 
to cers disclaimed any participation in 
s, the murders that were about to be 
ill perpetrated, and were almost in open 
a mutiny. Captain Foote urged— 
ld ‘‘ That he had signed the capitula- 
1. tion with the agreement of the alli- 
m ed powers, who were undoubtedly 
of authorized to enter into, and sign 
e- such conventions ; and which, once 

0, signed, must be executed, or an evi- 

as dent breach of faith incurred on the 

1d part of that nation which should 

he break a solemn engagement, made 


by themselves. in which the lives 
: erties of men were con- 


d prop 
4 op eho might have chosen to 
se sacrjece their existence, rather than 


‘hove yielded, at discretion, to those, 
fom whom little mercy was to be 
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* « There are upwards of forty thousand families who have relations confined. If some 
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expected. The very name of an 
English officer, acting for his coun- 
try, was esteemed sufficient for the» 
security of all that is dear to men.” — 
Moreover, the republicans, by vir- 
tue of that capitulation, had deliver- 
ed to Captain Foote all the English 
whom they had made prisoners, 
Lord Nelson sent him on service to 
some distance from Naples. Cap- 
tain Troubridge, however, de- 
clared, that ‘* he never would 
become the: perpetrator of the 
vengeance of the queen,” and order- 
ed a vessel to sail, which landed 
some of the proscribed at Toulon. 
The ships were daily incumbered 
with new prisoners, tied, flogged, 
wounded, stripped of their clothes 
by the mob, and brought before the 
King and Lord Nelson. They were 
crowded almost to suffocation during 
the night; and during the day they 
were scorched by the sun. it is 
stated, but neither supported by do- 
cuments, nor contradicted by subse- 
quent writers, that a great number 
of republicans were discovered, be- 
cause, on his arrival in the bay, Nel- 
son, by a. proclamation, promised se- 
curity to all those who had in any 
manner committed themselves during 
the revolution, provided they de- 
clared their names and places of 
abode.f Towards the middle of July, 
some prisoners, confined on ship- 
board, wrote to the English admiral, 
reminding. him of all the circum- 
stances which had broyght about the 
capitulation, yet without any allusion 
to his own proclamation: ‘We 
have now been lying twenty-four 
days in this road,” they say, ‘ be- 
reft of every thing necessary to ex- 
istence ; we have nothing but bread 
to eat; we drink nothing but. putrid 
water, Or wine mingled with sea-wa- 





al act of oblivion is not passed, there will be no end of persecution” Captain Troubridge’s 
er Letter. See Southey’s Life of Nelson, An. 1799. 


+ Helen M. Williams’s Sketches, vol. I. Letter XVII. edit. An. 1801. 
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ter, and have nothing but the bare 
a to sleep on. Our houses 
have. been plundered, and we can 
receive no assistance from thence, 
and the greater part of our relations 
have’been either imprisoned or mur- 
dered. On board this transport there 
are five persons sick of an infectious 
fever. Wecapitulated, and we have 
put the articles of the capitulation 
to which we were bound, religiously 
int) execution. We are persuaded 
,at all our sufferings are unknown 
to your excellency, and to his ma- 
jesty ; your honour, and his clemen- 
cy, being engaged for our deliver- 
ance.” Lord Nelson wrote on the 
margin: ‘‘ I have shown your paper 
to your gracious king, whe must be 
the best judge of the merits and de- 
merits of his subjects.” ‘The king’s 
answer was:  ‘‘ That the Junta 
would speedily submit to his sanction 
‘a project of a. law for state trials.” 
The prisoners then prepared'to pe- 
tition again, in order that they might 
be judged according to the exiting 
laws of the kingdom; when one of 
them, who had undertaken to write 
the lives of the Italian warriors and 
statesmen of old { his name was Lo 


_ Monaco) said: *‘ 1 never met with 
any prince but Julius Cesar, who, 


‘when in prison, had acted otherwise 
than like a fool: now Ferdinand is 
“the slave of the English ; let us, 
‘therefore, be wiser than he, and die 
thout further complaint.”—The 





King, lest he might hurt the feel- 
* “"Gngs of his naval officers, sailed from 
~~ Sicily in one of his own frigates ; but 


on his arrival in the bay of Naples, 
«he immediately hoisted his stand- 
ard on board Lord Nelson’s ship, 

yhiere he remained with all his min- 


Ata: SY ” 


The Raia: on the ground that a 


~ conquered people can obey no laws 
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but those of the conqueror, proposed 
** to subject to trial only those indi- 
viduals whose demeanour might have 
been criminal before the arrival of 
the French.’’—From the first con- 
ferences beld on this question, Lord 
Nelson had laid down as a maxim : 
‘¢ That whoever had served the re- 
public was a traitor’—and conse- 
quently justified the breach of the 
convention on the ground—* that a 
king ought never to -capitulate with 
rebels.”-—The English ambassador 
observed, ‘‘ that his government 
having engaged with all the Allied 
Powers to eradicate all revolutiona- 
ry doctrines from Europe, he could 
not countenancé the fulfilment of a 
capitulation which opposed the views 
‘of the coalition.”—Acton, having 
previously promised Captain Foote, 
‘‘ that the most obnoxious republi- 
cans only should be confined during 
the very unsettled state of the king- 
dom, in his quality of prime minis- 
ter, insinuated to the King: ‘“* That 
the Lazzaroni, having constantly 
supported His Majesty, would be 
offended by an amnesty granted to- 
rebels, and officers, who had acted 
with the blackest ingratitude to 
wards his Sicilian Majesty’s bounty ; 
and that, moreover, the capitulation 
ought to be retracted for the pur- 
pose of leaving more latitude to the 
royal clemency.”—Cardinal Ruffo 
contended, ‘that when public faith 
is wilfully disregarded, the prince 
can nolonger expect public confi- 
dence or gratitude ° for ‘his mercy ; 
and that faction and war having but 
too often urged the rs of Na- 
ples to anarchy and pilkge jn- the 
name of the King, it was now worse 
than unless to give up the mMmpblest 
blood of the nation to the passtys 
of the populace.” Upon this Lady 


Hamilton asked him, ‘“‘ Whether he 


“* Vite deg!’ illustri Italiani, per Francesco Lo Monaco, 3 vols. 
el Lord Nelson’s despatches to the Admiralty, in the London Gazette of August 17th, 
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had notalso friends or relations 
among the traitors ?”—‘* We are all 
traitors,”’ replied the Cardinal : and 
he- never ceased to importune Lord 
Nelson, until he obtained from him 
the reasons for his con- 






« ‘Rear. Admiral Lord Nelson, who 
4 arrived i in the Bay of Naples, on the 
- 24th of June, with the British fleet, 


found a treaty entered into with the 
rebels ; which, he is of opinion, 
ought not to be Carried into execu- 
tion, without the approbation of His 
Sicilian Majesty, Lord St. Vincent, 
and Lord Keith.”—A week after 
Admiral Keith, who succeeded Earl 
St. Vincent in the Mediterranean, 
wrote to Nelson: ‘‘ Let the King re- 
turn on any terms that are tolerable: 
and were his Majesty to grant solid 
privileges to his people, it certainly 
would be better to govern free men 
than slaves.’’— But the suspicion of 
treachery, thrown by Lady Hamil- 
ton upon Rufio, became a certainty 
in the mind of Lord Nelson, who 
entreated Ferdinand to send bim a- 
way. The King answered: ‘That 
although the Cardinal had not strict- 
ly adhered to the spirit of his in- 
structions, he could not supersede 
him without danger.”—l have re- 
ported the opinions of the principal 
actors on this occasion, because it 
seems to me that they display the 
character and views of each. 

Ruffo repaired to Rome; and 
historians, whose object was _ to vin- 
dicate either the court or Lord Nel- 
son, or, as one of them professes, 
‘to do away, if possible, what demo- 
crats for bad purposes have asser- 
ted,’’* justified the breach of the 
capitulation, by insinuating, ‘‘ that 
the Cardinal was bribed by the rich 
traitors besieged in the two forts,” 
which is an absurdity : for the coun- 
‘trymen and relations of the indivi- 


* Letter from the Rev. T. 8. Clarke to Capt. Foote. 











duals executed, have often at difer- 
ent times and in various pamphlets, 
exposed the character of the Cardi- 
nal, and summoned him to account 
for the blood, but in no one instance 
for the money of their friends. 
This man was induced to throw 
away his reputation and talents by 
an idea that he was born for great 
undertakings. Pius VI. had ap- 
pointed him treasurer of the church, 
but to get rid of him, he made him 
a Cardinal; because, by his new 
schemes of finances, he totally ruin- 
edthem. While the French march- 
ed victoriously towards ome, 
Ruffo and a few other dignitaries, 
by their own authority, contrived an 
armament, the result of which was 
that Bonaparte Jost an hundred men, 
and was thus entitled to sell peace 
at a dearer rate to the Pope. On 
the death of Pius, he put himself at 
the head of the banditti, and called 
them the Catholic army, probably 
in the hope that the Cardinals, on 
the election of a Pope, in the actu- 
al condition of Italy, would feel the 
necessity of giving their suffrages to 
a warrior ; and, by his success at 
Naples, he flattered himself that he 
might become the ruler of a court, 
where the only thing dreaded was, 
the presence of a native. Age and 
disappointment, and the utter con- 
tempt he experienced from friends 
and foes, taught him that obscurity and 
silence would be the only atone- 
ment acceptable to heaven and man. 
He therefore devoted his leisvre to 
mechanics and meditation, and fan- 
cied himself a Christian philoso- 
pher. 

The Junta, during seven weeks, 
applied in vain for some royal en- 
actment, in order to proceed with 
the trials of the prisoners. A letter 
from Admiral Keith had already 
warned the King “to keep it in 
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mind, that if'a reverse of fortune, in 
favour of France, should take plac+ 
in Piedmont, he might lose the gold- 
en opportunity of settling his king- 
dom upon a rational foundation.” — 
**] can see,” added Lord Keith, 
“the French troops by thousands 
marching alongthe Riviera di Ge- 
noa.” The Neapolitan court attend- 
ed to his advice, only until the bat- 
tle of Novi, and the death of Joubert, 
assured the temporary possession of 
Italy to the Allies, and delivered the 
Queen and her courtiers from their 
terror of retaliation. . They enacted 
two edicts, in one of which the King 
declared, ‘* That, as he had never 
Lost his kingdom, such of his sub- 
jects as had endeavored to impose a 
capitulation upon his admission, were 
rebels.” The other edict intima- 
ted, “ That by virtue of the right 
he had acquired in RECONQUERING 
his domininions, (as if it were pos- 
sible to conquer that which has 
never been lost) the King suppress- 
ed certain immunities which the 
barons and their feudal estates had 
hitherto enjoyed.” The Junta per- 
ceiving that revenge and confiscation 
were the only real objects of the 
persecution, and that it was neces- 
sary for them, either quietly te im- 
molate their fellow-citizens, or to 
Sees ax up a useless sacri- 
» together with them, all itsmem- 
ers, except one named Fiore, abdi- 
cated ; and were supplied by others, 
who were sent on purpose from Si- 
ily The injustice, which seems 
to have been enforced by the blind 
necessity of a war at once foreign 
and domestic, and by the want of 
discipline ofsuch anumber and de- 
‘scription of combatants, re subse- 
uently justified by the cold-blooded 
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ey derived from 
the two royal edicts the following le- 
gal acts :— 


WHoEVER may have filled offices, 


‘in the executive ecuncil, or in the 
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legislature of the republic.”’—‘* Wuo- 
EVER may have assisted at the demoli- 
tion of the statute of Charles the IIld. 
or atthe planting of the tree of liber- 
ty in the public squares.”’—‘‘WHOEVER 
may have been present at the national 
feasts, where the people tore to pieces 
certain royal and British flags taken 
by the national guard in batile.”’— 
‘‘WuHorveR may have opposed the 
Catholic army of the Cardinal Vice- 
Roy, or persisted in fighting when the 
vessel, carrying the King, was per- 
cetved off Naples.” —‘* WHorver, du- 
ring the republican government, may 
have written or preached against his 
Majesty or his Majesty’s family.” — 
‘* WHorvER, by his Ae adhe- 
rence tothe republic, may have shewn 
his treasonable purposes against mon- 
archy, and his impiety against reli- 
gion. ’"—‘‘WHOEVER may have re- 
pelled by force, or fired from the win- 
dows on the loyal subjects who former- 
ly, at the departure of his Majesty, and 
lately, at the approach of the Cutholic 
army, attacked the houses of individu- 
als obnoxious to their legitimate mas- 
ter.”’——ls to be committed for high 
treason, and punishable with death. 
Every man in the kingdom was, by 
this law amenable to trial ; and, by 
the last article, the pillage and fury 
on which the Lazzaroni at this time 
were'so ferociously bent, were sanc- 
tioned, and brought forward to ag- 
gravate the legal bloodshed of the 
tribunal. The law continues— 
“ WHoEVER may have belonged to 
regular meetings or clubs, without 
having pledged himself by any oath, 
shall be punished with fifteen years’ ba- 
nishment and confiscation.’’—‘* Wuo- 
EVER may have subscribed to regu- 
lar meetings or clubs, and have taken 
any oath, although he thereby signed 
his capital sentence with his own hand, 
yet his Majesty out of clemency con- 
demns him only to perpetual banish- 
ment and confiscation.” On being 
banished, they delivered to the tri- 
bunal this declaration : ‘‘ In confor- 
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mity with the royal enactment annexed 
in the acts of the grand criminal court, 
I hereby pledge myself by my signa~ 
ture, and bind myself by oath, on 
peril of being lawfully put to death as 
an outlaw and enemy of the crown, in 
case of my contravention, with impu- 
nity to every one who shall kill me, to 
transport myself forthwith, out of this 
city,* and remove to a distance from 
the royal dominions.” It happened 
that some, after having delivered this 
bond, were tried again and con- 
demned to death. ‘The law con- 
cludes—‘* Tue judges ought to re- 
commend to royal mercy such indivi- 
duals as had lent their serviees to the 
republic for the support of their fami- 
lies, provided they should be tndicted 
of no one of the aforesaid acts.’ 

n the motion of Guidobaldi, one of 
its new members, the Junta deter- 
mined that, instead of paying the ex- 
ecutioner by the head, according to 
custom, it would be more economi- 
cal to give him a gross sum in ad- 
vance, and engage his service for a 
twelvemonth. 

No feeling so powerfully disposes 
men to resign themselves to death, as 
that of the loss of all hope of obtain- 
ing justice on earth. Some, in the 
belief that they shall elsewhere find 
amore equitable judge; others, in 
the certainty of an uninterrupted re- 
pose, oppose courage to oppression, 
indulging (perhaps reasonably) the 
expectation of preventing the present 
gratification, and exasperating the 
succeeding remorse of their enemies. 
For, the Neapolitans, endowed as 
they are by nature with a restless 
and ardent imagination, poor and rich, 
learned and illiterate, sceptics, and 
churchmen (both the conscientious 
and the profligate), old men enfee- 
bled by age, and females warm with 
youthful prospects of a life of enjoy- 
ment, almost all ascended the scaf- 
fold with equal serenity. Eleonora 
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Fonseca, condemned for her writings, 


* Inthe Italian: “ Sfrattare da questa citti.” 
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said to those who were to suffer with. 
her, on their way to the place of ex- 
ecution, ‘* that, calling to. mind her 
relations, she regretted having re- 
ceived more of a literary education 
than was conducive to the welfare of 
families.”-—‘* Nevertheless,”’ she ad- 
ded, ‘as the fruit of my studies, I 
have learned not to set too high a 
value on life ;’ and she ascended the 
scaffold, pronouncing with feminine 
pride : 


* Audet viris concurrere virgo.” 


Cirillo, an eminent physician, who 
for many years had attended the 
Queen, and the English ambassador, 
on being in the name of Sir William 
Hamilton, and Lord Nelson, assured 
of mercy if he asked his Majesty’s 
pardon, answered the King’s attor- 
ney, “‘ tell them that I pity them all.’’ 
Italy lost at that time several indivi- 
duals who had grown grey in the dif- 
fusion of science ; and almost all the 
promising youth : among others, Vin- 
cenzo Russo, the most eloquent, and 
most virtuous of his countrymen. 
He flattered himself with the idea of 
bringing to a state of perfection bee 
ings perishable by nature, and inha- 
bitants ofa globe subject to periodical 
revolutions, where reproduction 
Springs\ from destruction ; and_ this 
very error of superior minds the more 
evidently displays our common im- 
becility. 

‘The generous portion of the nobi- 
lity then also perished, cut off in the 
flower of their hopes: for although 
the fathers had enslaved themselves 
by their indolence, the children were 
taught by the late calamities of their 
country that by the use of arms, and 
the participation in administering 
public affairs, the aristocracy of a 
nation can alone hope to oppose both 
domestic and foreign despotism. The 
lower classes throughout the rest of 
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Italy still remember their liberties 
by traditions preserved even in their 
public buildings and churches ; and 
the overthrow of their governments 
inspired them with the desire (whic: 
has been, and will be long the only 
cause of their animosities and conse- 
quent slavery) that all their cities 
should become again so many free 
states. The Lazzaroni alone had ne- 
ver heard of popular rights, except 
against the holy inquisition, which 
not even Philip the Second could es- 
tablish at Naples Their climate 
prevents them from feeling many 
wants, and gives them the means of 
salisfying them with little labour. 
idleness maintains them in supersti- 
tion and vice, inducing them to plunge 
desperately into commotions, and to 
withdraw from them as suddenly from 
love of inaction. They were most 
happy under an absolute government, 
which every where is more prone to 
punish the public virtues of the high- 
est, than the crimes of its lowest sub- 
jects. Some of the writers of the 
time have registered the number, 
others, the names of the condemned ; 
and though they do not always agree, 
it appears that there was scarcely a 
noble house which had not beheld 
the public sale of a part of iis pro- 
perty, and the execution or banish- 
ment of at least one of its members. 
Of nine families there remained none 
but the children and women, Intwo 
more, only the old men survived, 
and their race is now extinct. Those 
bishops, who, in the old disputes be- 
tween their sovereigns and the see 
of Rome, had supported the royal 
cause, and, after the King fled, ex- 
horted the people to submit peacea- 
bly to the dispositions of Providence, 
were by the opposite principles of 
the church and the court.tried, and 
condemned to different panishments, 
and two of these executed as guilty 
of treason, both against the pope’s 
supremacy, and the legitimacy of the 
monarch. ‘Two brothers, one fif- 
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teen, the other twelve years old; . 


were also condemned to death; and 
upon the entreaties of their mother, 
the king’s attorney told her that he 
could spare one of them, and bade 
her choose :—she did not choose. He 
was a Sicilian, named Speziale, tilling 
at once the offices of chief justice 
and public accuser, and was a man 
endowed with such a power of dissi- 
mulation, that whenever he could not 
elicit any evidence at the bar, he in- 
vited the prisoners into his private 
chambers, shed tears for their suffer- 
ings, protested before the Almighty 
that he accepted that place in order 
to save some of them—complained 
of the cruelty of the Queen—offered 
them means of escape ; and if, trust- 
ing to human sympathy, they disclo- 
sed their opinions and feelings, he 
answered : ‘* You have said too much, 
and unhappily for both of us, the law 
ought to be fully executed.””—Some 
were strangled in the subterraneous 
dungeons, with friars about them, to 
learn, under pretence of confession, 
the pame and abode of their accom- 
plices. Many suffered sentence to 
be pronounced without attempting a 
defence, lest they should commit 
their relations : others refused to an- 
swer the interrogatories of the 
judges ; and Manthone, war minister 
of the republic, being provoked and 
insulted by them, uttered only these 
words—‘* Ho Capitolato.”” 

The first man executed, two months 
before the establishment of the grand 
criminal court, and even before the 
arrival of the King, was Prince Fran- 
cesco Caracciolo, admiral of the Ne- 
apolitan navy, who, by seventy years 
of active life, had kept off the torpor 
under which Italian patricians are 
apt to languish ; and to the experi- 
ence of his profession, he added the 
acquirements of a man of science. 
He had, at first, followed the court 
to Sicily, and returned to Naples with 
the King’s permission, who cautioned 
him not to mix in the affairs of the 
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republic. Yet he conceived himself 
bound to resume the command of a 
flotilla of gun-boats, the only remains 
of the ships of war, lest the French 
should put into it officers of their own 
nation ; and when the allies attacked 
Naples, he attempted to drive out the 
British squadron from the island of 
Procida. A price was put upon his 
head, and he was carried before Nel- 
son, who directed a court-martial to 
proceed summarily, and ‘* report to 
him what punishment the prisoner 
ought to suffer.”* Count Thurn, 
who had formerly burned the Nea- 
politan Navy, was one of those fo- 
reign adventurers intriguing for the 
favours of princes, and every where 
jealous of native merit; and although 
the prisoner alleged that Thurn was 
his known enemy, it was he who as- 
sembled the court-martial of Neapo- 
litan officers on board the flag-ship of 
Lord Nelson, and was appointed its 
president. The bearer of the sen- 
tence found the English admiral seat- 
ed in his cabin, between Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, and hearing that 
Caracciolo had been condemned to 
banishment and confiscation, he or- 


‘ dered the sentence to be revised: 


the punishment being then commuted 
to perpetual imprisonment, he de- 
sired them to revise it again. ‘This 
is the statement of two naval officers, 
who, although then at Naples, were 
not ocular witnesses ; the only his- 
torian by whom this transaction is 
related with impartiality, has made 
use of such cautious expressions in 
this place,{ that I can neither admit 


nor reject the circumstance of the 
' revision of the two sentences. 


The 


+ trial began at ten o’clock in the morn- 
4 


4 


} one, except his own officers.”’ 


ing, and Nelson soon after noon sign- 


_ ed the sentence, and ordered the 
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criminal to be hanged ;{ who, dread- 
ing rather the manner of his death, 
than the end of his life, demande! to 
be shot as an officer, or beheaded 
according to the privileges of his 
forefathers. The English admiral an- 
swered, ** That he had no right to in- 
terfere ina judgment fairly pronoun- 
ced by the officers of the country.”’ 
After these words he walked up 
and down, agitated and silent; and 
while he apparently tried to hush in 
his breast the presentiment of the 
stain inflicted on his reputation, La- 
dy Hamilton was present at the exe- 
cution. The Italian sailor who was 
ordered to pass the rope round the 
neck of the admiral, hesitated and 
bent forward as if desirous to kiss his 
hand. ‘*Let me die alone,” said 
Caracciolo, and, while he expired, 
Lady Hamilton wiped hereyes. Her 
endowments, both physical and intel- 
lectual, had urged her to struggle 
from her very infancy to rise by 
means of those expedients to which 
every individual must inevitably have 
recourse whose ambition is infinitely 
above his circumstances. She had 
been at first a menial servant in Lon- 
don ; next a wandering girl, Jost to 
virtue : at last, devoid of shame, she 
lent the admirable beauties of her 
person as a model to academies of 
painters, until she became the con- 
cubine of a young military man; and 
was no sooner raised from penury, 
than she gave a loose to that indis- 
cretion which afterwards brought 
her, through anguish, luxury, and 
contempt, into the grave, in the same 
helpless indigence in which she was 
born. Her lover, distressed with 
debt, sold her to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, a man far advanced in years, and 
ambassador at Naples; he was an 


* Lord Nelson’s first order to Commodore Count Thurn, June 29th, 1799 
t ‘¢Sir William and Lady Hamilton were in the ship; but Nelson, it is affirmed, saw no 


Southey’s Life of Nelson, an. 1799—It is affirmed in Harri- 


son’s Memoirs of Nelson, “ written under Lady Hamilton’s eye at Merton.”—Foote’s Vin- 


 dication, page 72. 
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t Lord Nelson’s second order to Commodore Count Thurn, June 29th, 1799. 
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enthusiast in the fine arts, of which, 
by the elegance of her taste, and her 
long intercourse with painters and 
sculptors, she had gathered a correct 
knowledge ; so that, by flattering his 
taste, irritating his affection, threat- 
ening to part with him out of regard 
for his character, and affecting to be 
pursued by the advances of an illus- 
trious personage, she succeeded in 
becoming at once the wedded wife, 
and the most useful assistant of the 
British ambassador. She ingratiated 
herself with the Queen, by the na- 
ture and violence of those indulgen- 
ces which in the lowest and highest 
ranks are alike irritated by absolute 
want and reckless profusion; and, 
ungoverned by the fear of public 
opinion, the character and morals of 
both were closely assimilated. The 
most private correspondence of the 
King was betrayed, and sent over to 
the British ministers. Not being 
educated with a due sense of honour, 
Lady Hamilton conceived herself 
bound to sacrifice it, not only to the 
policy of her husband’s employers, 
but also to the gratification of all the 
passions of a. scandalous court. She 
was believed (and perhaps not un- 
justly ) to be an adulterous wife ; for 
the delight of bloodshed does not 
tempt the weaker sex, without the 
utter corruption of the two best in- 
stincts of our nature, modesty and 
sympathy, with which women seem 
to be liberally endowed, in order that, 
by becoming tender wives and mo- 
thers, they might soften the ferocity 
of men. Lady Hamilton did not quit 
the vessel till she saw Caracciolo 
hanged; she sent twice to know 
when he was to be taken down from 
the fore-yard-arm ; she went again 
in a barge at the approach of night 
to see him thrown into the sea ; then 
she wrote to assure the Queen, ‘“‘ that 
even the remains of her Majesty’s 
enemy were no more to be seen.” 
Thirteen days afterwards, the King, 
walking on the deck with Nelson, ex- 
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claimed suddenly, with a yell of hor- 
ror, ‘* Vien! Viene!””—T he old man’s 
corpse, erect, breast-high above the 
waves, was seen floating towards the 
ship ; the shot which had been at- 
tached to the feet for the purpose of 
sinking it, not being sufficiently hea- 
vy. Two sailors, without any per- 
son having ventured either to ap- 
prove or to reprimand them, picked 
up their admiral’s corpse, and carried 
it to a church for interment. 

Perhaps F deceive myself; but I 
conceive that great men, intheir pub- 
lic capacity, whatever be their vir- 
tues or vices, are more than is gene- 
ra ly imagined under the irresistible 
impulse of past events unknown to 
themselves, and that they are equally 
blind to the consequences which are 
to follow. When the silently in- 
creasing corruptions of many gene- 
rations has collected itself till it is 
ready to burst in a torrent on the 
heads of posterity, every social com- 
pact is violated, and force, taking the 
place of justice, engenders sudden 
convulsions. This was, in fact, the 
case of Europe at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The spirits of [ 
men bewilder themselves more ra- f 
pidly in the violent agitation between [ 
the hope and fear of change; the f 
astonishment caused by unforeseen 
effects, hides their causes from obser- 
vation: every one feels that tran- 
quillity can return only with justice ; 
every one sees it according to his 
own opinion, interest, and passions ; 
and every one knows that no law can 
be established but by force. Then 
follows the conflict of opposing for-| 
ces : the utility of the permanent end} 
seems to justify the iniquity of the j 
temporary means ; and while all must} 
have recourse alike to violence, the} 
wisest play the fool, and the most] 
magnanimous seek in vain to escape} 
the contagion of crime. The origin} 


of Nelson’s misfortune was the righ! 
assumed by the belligerent powers,) 
of interfering by dictation in the do 
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mestic government of foreign states. 
And since this practice is now adopt- 
ed as the basis of the international 
law of Europe, and it is about to be 
put in full execution, it was perhaps 
necessary to dwell on the conse- 
quences which twenty years ago it 
has produced at Naples. This in- 
terference was, before the French 
revolution, limited to the assisting the 
‘sovereign or the people, in their mu- 
tual differences, by diplomacy and 
machinations ; and did not extend to 
the dictating or breaking of covenants 
between the prince and the nation. 
It is impossible but that his utter ig- 
norance of the country, and his pre- 
judice in favour of the factions for 
which he is interested, must drive 
every foreign officer to the commis- 
sion of acts of injustice ; and he per- 
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petrates them with so much more vi- 
olence, as he acts upon a plan adopt- 
ed by his own government, indiffer- 
ent alike to the good or bad fortune 
of acountry which it has no preten- 
sion to keep by the right of conquest. 
Captain Troubridge was astonished 
that the Neapolitan people had no 
idea of any thing but revenge, with- 
out perceiving that the lust of re- 
venge of the Queen and her foreign 
courtiers was countenanced by the 
British forces- Other females, bred 


in prostitution, have influenced the 


character of other great men ; but 
Lady Hamilton would never have 
tarnished the memory of Nelson with 
the blood of so many innocents use- 
lessly shed, if, at the time he was ac- 
quainted with :her, she had not been 
the wife of an English ambassador. 
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Russian receipt for preventing Mildew 
on Fruit Trees.—Take one quart of 
watky, (a Russian spirit, prepared from 
‘the distillation of rye, and resembling, 
in every respect, the whisky of Scotland, ) 
two pounds ef powdered sulphur, two 


ounces of copperas, and a small quantity 
-of camphor. Dissolve first the camphor, 


reduced to powder, gradually in the spi- 
rit; then dissolve also the copperas in it ; 
then gradually rub the powdered sulpbur 


nto the solution, when the whole will 


form a mixture of a thickish consistence. 
The fruit trees in the spring of the year, 
immediately after being cleansed and 
tied up, are to have their trunks and all 
their branches completely covered with 
this mixture, by means of a large paint- 
er’s brush. 


Good Farming.—A lieutenant in the 
navy, who has turned his sword into a 
ploughshare, in his native county of 
Wilts, has recently drawn from ten acres 
of land, a gross produce, in one year, of 
potatoes, turnips, and wheat, to the 
amount of 300/., or 30/, an acre; from 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 


one of these, he thinks, his produce was 
45l.in the year!! The same diligent 


cultivator, from two breeding sows, had, 


in oné year, a produce which brought in 
pork, 125/.; the cost of the food for this 
stock was 48/. So much may be done 
by acareful attention, with a proper spi- 
rit, skill, and economy of process. His 
maxim is, to give the land labour, ma- 
nure, and variety, freely ; production will 
be returned in proportion. 


Russian Knoll, or bulbous-rooted Ce- 
lery; Rothen or Red Celery.—The knoll- 
celery has a bulbous, irregular, contract- 
ed-looking root, resembling, in some 
slight degree, that of a dwarfish ill- 
grown turnip. The roots are cut away 
as soon as the plant is completely ripe, 
when they are preserved in sand for win- 
ter consumption. They are at times 
taken to sea by the Russian, Danish, and 
foreign men of war, as sea store; and, 
when cut down, make an excellent 
strong-flavoured soup, during the whole 
winter. They are also used in consider- 
able quantity by private families, and 
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form an important and valuable addition 
to the winter stock of vegetables. Both 
of these two species of celery are culti- 
vated in considerable quantity in Ger- 
many, Russia, and various other parts of 
the continent. The introduction of them 
into this country is an object much to 
be wished for. 


Discoveries in Galvanism— Royal So- 
ciety, ov, 10.—A most interesting pa- 
per has been read to the Royal Society, 
by Sir Humphry Davy, on the magne- 
tising influence of galvanism, in which 
various new and curious experiments on 
this subject were detailed, which clearly 
established the fact, that the galvanic 
fluid, directed in a proper manner, is ca- 
pable of communicating magnetic proper- 
ties to bars of steel. \f steel bars or rods 
be exposed to the galvanic current, 
placed in the direction of the magnetic 
axis, no effect follows ; but if they be 
placed parallel with the magnetic equa- 
tor, they become magnetic—the end 
placed to the west becoming N. of the 
pole of the new magnet, and that to- 
wards the E. becoming the S. pole. Aud 
so great is the galvanic influence in pro- 
ducing this effect, that it exerts its power 
at a distance of some inches (even 10 or 
12;) so that if the steel bar be moved in 
a circle round the course of the galvanic 
current, but always kept parallel to the 
magnetic equator, it becomes magnetic. 
If we rightly heard the paper, it is neces- 
sary to the success of thése experiments 
that the galvanic current be sent, not 
along the bar, but at right angles to it, 
across its middle; that is, while the di- 
rection of the bar is east and west, that 
of the galvanic current must be north 
and south. These experiments were 
made in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution, and also at the London I[nstitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jeffrey has been elected Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, by great 
majorities in each of the four nations. 
Mr. Finlay was the other candidate. 


Ornithology.—A woodman engaged in 
splitting timber for rail-posts, in the 
woods close by the lake at Haming, a 
seat of Mr. Pringle’s in Selkirkshire, 
Jately discovered in the centre of a large 
wild cherry-tree, a living bat of a bright 
searlet colour, which he foolishly suffer- 
ed to escape, from fear, being fully per- 
suaded it was (with the characteristic 
superstition of the inhabitants of that 
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part of the country) a ‘ being not of 
this world.” The tree presents a small 
cavity in the centre, where the bat was 
enclosed ; but is perfectly sound and solid 
on each side 


Tont an IsLanvs.—Chios, 26th of July. 
The Greek college here continues to 
flourish, in spite of all obstacles. The 
branches of knowledge at present taught, 
are natural philosophy and mathematics, 
the Belles Lettres, the French language, 
drawing, &c. and it is proposed to found 
a professorship of Italian music. The 
drawing-master is a young Frenchman 
of the name of Mangousse,a pupil of 
the Normal school at Paris. The num- 
ber of students is now 476, viz. 400 
Greeks and 76 foreigners. Among the 
latter are three Ameritans, who are 
studying the language of Homer, on the 
spot which boasts of being the birth- 
place of the father of poetry. 


The statue of Memnon.—The Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of Rome has 
received a letter from Sir A. Smith, an 
English traveller, who is at present at 
the Egyptian Thebes. He states, that 
he has himself examined the celebrated 
statue of Vemnon, accompanied by a 
numerous escort. At six o’clock in the 
morning he heard very distinctly, the 
sounds so much spoken of in former 
times, and which had been gencrally 
treated as fabulous. ‘*Qne may,” he 
says, ‘‘assign to this phenomenon a 
thousand different causes, before it could 
be supposed to be simply the result of a 
certain arrangement of the stones.’’ 
The statue of Memnon was overturned 
by an earthquake; and itis from the 
pedestal that this mysterious sound is 
emitted, of which the cause has never 
been ascertained, and which was denied 
merely because it was inexplicable. 

It has been known for some time in 
the literary circles, that a Tragedy by 
Lord Byron will be shortly pubtished. 
Its story is founded on the Conspiracy of 
Falieri, a Doge of Venice, whose histo- 
ry is well narrated in Sismondi’s Italian 
Republics. Among his Lordship’s forth- 
coming labours are also Translations 
from the Italian, and from Ovid’s Epis- 
tles, two other Cantos of Juan, &c. &c. 

A new and very useful little work is 
forthcoming, under the title of Practical 
Economy, or Hints for the Application 
of Modern Discoveries to the purposes 
of Domestic Life. 
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The election of a successor to the late 
Sir J. Banks, as President of the Royal 
Society, took place on the 30th of No- 
vember, at Somerset-house. The two 
candidates were Lord Colchester and 
Sir H. Davy. The latter was elected 
by a great majority of votes, After the 
ballot for the President and other officers, 
the Society dined together at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern; Sir Humphry Davy 
in the chair. 


Destruction of the Turnip-fly or Beetle.—- 

Sir John Sinclair strongly recommends 
the following plan for the destruction of 
the fly or beetle, which attacks the tur- 
nip crop in its infant state :—As soon as 
the ground is completely prepared for 
sowing the seed, let a quantity of stub- 
ble, straw, furze, heath, or any thing 
that will burn, be spread upon the sur- 
face, and burnt upon the ground. This 
is easily done in dry seasons, when 
alone the fly is to be dreaded. As soon 
as that operation is completed, the seed 
should be sown without a moment’s de- 
lay. The flame and smoke either kill 
the insects, or compel them to tale shel- 
ter in the soil, where they remain until 
the crop is out of danger. The heat 
also thus applied, and the ashes thus 
produced, are of use to the crop; nor 
does it require such a quantity of com- 
bustibles as at first sight might be appre- 
hended, but merely that an adequate 
quantity of smoke and flame to destroy 
the insects may pass over the surface of 
the field. It is probable that a ton of dry 
stubble or straw would be sufficient; 
and if it is said, how can a farmer suffer 
any proportion of his straw to be thus 
employed? the answer is obvious, that 
by sacrificing a ton of straw (even if that 
valuable article were made use of,) he 
would ensure, perhaps, thirty tons of 
turnips, and all the manure thence to be 
obtained. Can any farmer of common 
sense, if both were at his option, a ton of 
straw, or thirty tons of turnips, hesitate 
which to prefer? The practice of burn- 
ing straw or furze, has long been prac- 
tised in Norfolk and Lincolnshire; it 
manures the soil, and utterly destroys all 
insects. Sir John recommends from 
21-2 to3 pounds of turnip-seed to be 
sOwn on an acre. vi 


Important Discovery.—The celebrated 
Freach chemist, Mr. Gay Lussac, is 


stated to have made a Very valuable dis- 
covery of a means to render the most 
inflammable substances combustible with- 
out flame and without fire. These bodies 
are consumed without properly catching 
fire ; or, in other words, without feeding 
or propagating the fire. Muslin, pre- 
pared aiter the process of the inventor, 
has been exposed to the flames, and was 
consumed without producing even a 
spark. This discovery, though now first 
publicly announced, is said not to be of 
recent date. 


Purifying Salt-Water. By processes 
now in use, for the distillation and puri- 
fying of sea-water. means have been 
found to deprive it of its salt taste, but 
not of its empyreumatic smell. M Ni- 
cole, a pharmacian, of Dieppe, professes 
to have realized this desirable object, by 
means of a filtre. charged with a layer 
of coal, which the vapour, in its ascen- 
sion, has to pass through. The details 
he has given to the Medical Society of 
Dieppe. 


Instrument for making Perspective 
Drawings. —M. J. Auracher d’Aurach, 
Major-general in the Austrian service, 
has invented a very ingenious instru- 
ment, which he calls a Quereographe ; 
by means of which, a person is able to 
draw in perspective with the greatest ac- 
curacy, and apply the various tints ac- 
cording to the rules of chiaro-scuro. In 
the first part of a work which he has 
published on the subject, he gives a de- 
scription of the instrument, which is. of 
very simple construction; in the second 
he shows its use, and how it is to be ap- 
plied to every kind of perspective. 


Lithography.—The progress which 
this art has made at Hamburgh, exceeds, 
in neatness, elegance, and finish of exe- 
cution, those of all the other Lithrogra- 
phical establishments in Germany. We 
would merely point out some very supe- 
rior productions, chiefly by Grogers and 
Aldenrath. A Landscape with Cattle, 
froma painting by Herterich; a Holy 
Family, from another by Haysdorff; a 
whole-length portrait of Luther; and 
several landscapes, executed in a parti- 
cular style, and possessing great ele- 
gance and force; these are by Benedix- 
ep, who has employed both lines and 
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dots. Bunsden, of Altona, has produced 
many subjects of Gothic architecture. 
But the most admirable of all are three 
heads of Christ; one after Carlo Dolce, 
by Herterich ; another by Grogers, from 
a design of his own; the third from Al- 
bert Durer, by Benedixen. 


M. Docbereiner, of Jena, professes to 
have discovered a method of fabricating 
gaseous water out of the carbonic acid 
which is disengaged from substances in 
fermentation, by adapting a process of 
sulphur to the tubs that hold them, simi- 
lar to what is done in laboratories. The 
above project is to be realized in a mag- 
nificent brewery, which is intended to 
be raised at a country seat of the Grand 
Duke in High Weimar. M. D. main- 
tains, that twenty times more gaseous 
water than beer may be extracted, with- 
-out any additional expense. This water 
will serve both for drinking, and bathing 
in, in a number of distempered cases. 


Curious Manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. (From the Literary 
Gazette.)—* I have visited (says a tra- 
veller) ** the Imperial Library at Vien- 
na, where I have seen many curious 
manuscripts : for instance— 

1. Senatus-Consultum de Bachanali- 
bus coercendis.. An ordinance of the 
police, on a metzai plate, relative to the 
prohibition of the. Bacchanalia, written 
and hung up in Rome, in the year of the 


city 567; that is, 186 years before the 


birth of Christ. 
2. The Map of the Itinerary of Theo- 
dosius the Great, ou parchment; of the 


fourth century ; the whole of the known 


world is represented upon it, stretched 
out like a long zone. They had not, at 
that time, the slightest notion of the true 
position of countries; the Mediterranean 
Sea is drawn like a narrow river, and 
Italy like a thin stripe. The far more 
correct notions of the Greeks in earlier 
times were wholly forgotten at this bar- 
barous period. N.B. Pompeiiand Her- 
culaneum are marked on this map. 

3. Twenty-six quarto leaves of parch- 


ment of the first Book. of Moses, adorned 

with many pictures. 
_ Tetters, in the Greek language; of the 
fourth century. 


Written in large 


4. Latin fragments of the four Evan- 
gelists; of the fourth century. 

5. Herbarium Dioscoridis, in Greek, 
on parchment, with coloured plants; of 
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the fifth century. The plants (excepting 
the want of shade) are well, and elegant- 
ly designed, The learned Hungarian, 
Avgerius Busbeck, who was internuncio 
(or envoy) at Constantinople for the Em- 
peror Ferdinand IJ., brought this book to 
Vienna in the tenth century. 

6. The last five Books of Livy ; of the 
Jifth century. 

7. Fragments of the Gospel of St. 
Luke ; of the sixth century. 

8. An Horarium, or Prayer-Book, 
which formerly belonged to Hildegard, 
consort of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
who died, A. D. 783. The book is on 
parchment, with golden letters. 

9. A parchment Codex, St. Paul’s 
Epistles. to the Romans, with Origen’s 
Paraphrases, copied in the eighth centu- 
ry, by one Windhar, and, as the writer 
says in some Latin verses, corrected by 
the Emperor Charlemagne with his own 
hand. Here, therefore, I have seen the 
hand-writing of Charlemagne ; if it is 
really his, he wrote a good hand. 

10. Mexican Hieroglyphics, painted 
in Mexico, upon buck-leather, and pre- 
sented by Ferdinand Cortez to the Em- 
peror Charles V. These hieroglyphice 
are now as little understood as those of 
Egypt. Cortez thought they must be 
devilish emblems, or magic images. [ 
-have obtained an impression of them on 
copper. Humboldt has brought similar 
things with him, which he showed me at 
Berlin in 1806. 

11. An Evangeliarum, in golden let- 
ters, on parchment, with painted initia! 
letters, and five miniature pictures, re- 
presenting the lives of the Evangelists, 
executed in the year 1368, by a priest of 
the name of John of Silesia. ‘The cover 
is of wrought silver. 

12. Two Prayer-Books of the 15th 
century, with many miniature paint- 
ings; they both belonged to Maria of 
Burgundy, consort of the Emperor Max- 
imilian I. They were written and paint- 
ed in Flanders. 

The Imperial Library is large and 

-handsome, like a lofty church with pil- 
lars. There are innumerable books 
bound inred morocco. There is aread- 
ing-room, but it is very small; nobody is 
permitted to go into the library, nor can 
any one take a book home with him. 

Eeyvet.—Alerandria, August 20, 
1820. Nathaniel Pearce, so deservedly 
distinguished for his travels and long re- 
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sidence in Abyssinia, for the last year 
and a half since his return from Abyssi- 
nia, had been residing in the Consulate 
House, Cairo, when being anxious to re- 
turn to his native country, Mr. Salt, un- 
der whose protection he had lived some 
years, provided him with the necessary 
funds (assisted by a generous friend) for 
the voyage. At the latter endof May, 
having taken charge of many valuable 
antiquities for the British Museum, and 
many other interesting articles for Sir 
Joseph Banks, Lord Mouotnorris, Lord 
Belmore, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, he proceeded to Alexandria, where 
he embarked on board a vessel com- 
manded by Captain This vessel 
being detained some time for want of 
cargo, and the north-westerly winds hay- 
ing set in, he was advised by his friends, 
with a view to lessen his expenses, to re- 
turn on shore and wait for a vessel be- 
longing to the house of Briggs & Co., 
which was expected to sail in September 
direct for England. This arrangement, 
intended for his benefit, proved most un- 
fortunate—he landed, and was shortly 
afterwards seized with a bilious fever, 
which, notwithstanding the medical aid 
the place could afford, brought him to 
his end. He died on the morning of the 
12th of August He was buried in the 
evening, within the precincts of the 
Greek Convent, and his funeral was at- 
tenned by Mr. Salt, Mr. Lee, (British 
Consul in Alexandria,) Mr. Henderson, 
one of the East India Medical Establish- 
ment, and other respectable persons ; his 
body being carried to the grave by six 
English sailors, which, from his love to 
the Navy, in which he had served, he had 
always anxiously desired. About twelve 
days previous to his decease he made a 
will, and has left all his papers, which 
are very valuable, to the entire disposal 
of Mr. Salt, with permission to publish 
them, remarking in bis will that it was 
for him that the facts were chiefly col- 
lected. Thus has another victim been 
added to the melancholy list of those 
who have fallen in the cause of African 
research. Mr. Pearce was born of re- 
spectable parents at Kast Acton, in Great 
Britain; and had attained the age of 
forty. His natural talents were great, 








fund of general information. In writing, 
he describes what he had seen with pre- 
cision, and leads his reader to fancy the 
scene before his eyes. He has left a 
brother and sisters, who loved him, and 
were anxiously awaiting his arrival at 
home. They will long cherish his me- 
mory, and it will be for ever held in re- 
spect by all those who knew his sterling 
worth, and who admire an honest heart, 
joined to a true English spirit. 


Some Arabs, who were digging near 
Gournau, in Thebes, during the month 
of September last, discovered a tomb 
containing twelve cases of mummies. 
On one of them was the following in- 
scription in Greek: ‘ The tomb of Ty- 
phon, son of Heraclius Soter and Sa- 
naposis. He was born on the second 
day of Athur, in the fifth year of Adrian, 
our Lord. He died on the 20th of the 
month Mechier, the 11th year of the 
same, (Lord,) at the age of six years, 
two months, and twenty days.” Adrian 
commenced his reign in the 117th year 
of the Christian era; the inscriptioa is, 
therefore, 1691 years old. 


Iraty.—Mr. Angelo Mai’s latest dis- 
coveries. The indefatigable M. Mai, now 
chief librarian of the Vatican, has lately 
made new discoveries of works hitherto 
unknown. Ina Greek Codex, which 
contained the Orations of Aristides, he 
found extracts of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenta, taken from the defective, or lost 
books of Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dioti Cassius, and other ancient authors. 
The MS. of these works is of the eleventh 
century, and very legible. ‘n another 
Codex of the same Aristides, he found 
a treatise on Politics; and in a Vatican 
Codex, the second discourse of Aristides 
in favour of Lastly, he has found 
seven complete books of the Physician 
Oribasius, only two of which were hither- 
to known; a Compendium of Eusebius, 
under the tithe of ‘ Evangelic Ques- 
tions ;” works of a Latin grammarian, 
and of a Latin orator; a Greek cellec- 
tion, in which there are many parts of 
the lost books of Philo; some hitherto 
unpublished works of Greek and Latin 
fathers, who lived before St. Jerome; 
and some small works of less impor- 





and in the strangely diversified career of* tance. 


his life, he had acquired an extraordinary 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in the City of New-York, for the Month of February, 1821. 





























THERMOMETER. WINDS. WEATHER, i 
TAM2P MTP M74 M2 P M7 PM 7AM 2epm | 7PM | 
1) 40 | 44 | 39 | nwi| nw) w || cloudy) cloudy, cloudy) 
2; 34) 42 | 40]| w] s - do do | clear I 
3} 35 | 37 | 36) s | e do | snow | snow | 
4) 34 | 36 | 34 || e | e | e || misty |drizzle| misty | 
5) 34 | 39 | 31 || e |nw{nw)icloudy| clear | clear | 
6} 20 | 32 | 32 linw| e | e.|j clear | do do | 

7; 32 | 37 | 36 || se | se | w |icloudy| cloudy| do 
8 25 | 35 | 33 |inwinw| w | clear | clear do | 
9} 30 | 42} 40 |iswi s s |} cloudy| cloudy; cloudy, 
10} 38 | 48 | 43 |isw{ w | w |} clear } clear | clear | 
11) 32 | 40 | 38 || nw| ne! e || cloudy) cloudy! cloudy, 
12} 42 | 44 | 46 s |swi| w rain | foggy | foggy | 
13} 42 | 46 | 44 || w | w | w | clear | cloudy} clear || 
14) 34 | 37 | 38 | ne| ne} n |] snow | rain | cloudy! 
15) 36 | 42 | 38 | nw] nw) nw /|jcloudy! clear | clear || 
16] 32 | 34 | 32 || ne| ne| ne|| snow | snow | snow | 
17| 30 | 37 | 33 || nw| nw) nw | cloudy cloudy cloudy) 
18} 32 | 38 | 34 |inw|nwi{nw| do | clear | clear |; 
19] 31 | 41 | 38 || w | s | s || clear! do | do | 
20; 39 | 50 | 50 || s | s-| s |\cloudy cloudy; do | 
21) 36 | 45 | 37 || nw{ nw! w | clear | clear | do | 
22} 30 | 36} 37 || nw] ne} n do | snow | cloudy 
23) 35 | 38 | 40 || ne| ne} w | rain | rain do | 
24) 26 | 35 | 30 |inw/nw/nw||\cloudy| cloudy; do || 
25| 23 | 34 | 32 || nw{sw] s |i clear | clear | clear | 
26! 30 | 38 | 36. |}s w]sw]| e |icloudy| snow | cloudy 
27| 36 | 37 | 35 || nw| nw! nw| clear | clear | clear | 

28} 28 | 39 | 36 || ne} se/se||cloudy rain | rain 
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Tue Publisher flatters himself that the arrangement he has adopted, of re- 
publishing in the Journal all the interesting articles from the London New 


Monthly Magazine, will meet the approbation of the Public. 


About 70-pages 


of the January Number of that work are republished in the present Number 


of the Literary Journal, which comprises all that is interesting to most readers. 





SUPERIOR BOOK-BINDING. 
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Tue Subscriber respectfully informs the Public, that in conse- 
quence of the late fire, .he has removed his Binpery from the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fulton-street, to the Bookstore of C.S. Van 
Winkle, 101 Greenwich-street, where he solicits a continuation of 
former patronage. 

/The superiority of his work, both as'to execution ahi durability, 
has long since been known and’ ac a owledged by many respectable 
“citizens. His stock of leather is” valways of the first quality ; his 
“Russia, i in’ particular, is the‘fimest ever imported into this country, 
and can be seen by any gentleman who may consider good materials 






_ an object in'Book-binding. All work done. at this bindery, is care- 


‘fully collated by expérienced hands, ‘and in almost every instance 
finished by the subscriber, who trusts he can give satisfaction to all 
who may honour him with their work. 


THOMAS GARSON. 
N. B. Those gentlemen who have Rees’ Cyclopedia to bind, 


- will please take notice that materials ofthe first quality have been 
purchased for that express purpose. 
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CG. S. VAN WINKLE, | 


No. 101. Greenwich-Streety. 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW Bs re OF 


AMERICAN POPULAR LBsSOors, 


Chiefly selected from the writings of MrsiBarbauld, Miss Edgworth, 


~ and other approved aa designed particularly for the pounger eo 
of children in. school, : 





_ BY THE AUTHOR ‘OF THE Toisas LEGATEES. 


In canes Volumes. 
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| BROWNS NOVELS. 


C. S. VAN WINKLE, No. 101 Greenwich Street, has issuéd:prépo- 
|} sals for publishin subscription Tue Novets or Cusnies Baock- 
| pew Brown, viz "Wriland nd, Arthur Mervyn, Edgat Huntley, &c. Ge. in 
| @ handsome uniform edition. 





































“Tt C.S. Van Winxxe has for sale as above, The Application of Christi- 
| anity to the Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life. In a series of 
|. Discourses. By Thomas Chalmers; D. D. Minister of St. John’s 
I Church, ieiries, 

3 “A new edition of Shakspeare, in 10 volumes, with plates, price $10. 
ie af pmationery. School Books of every pees lank Books, &c. &e. 
| dcunininee ——_____ + 
| eo WE W LAY, BOOK, 
it} \ | _ 
oh | | 
A il | Jus pen oe by the Subscriber, sit for als Wholesale and. Retail 
hf sy 
Wl - 4 m “aT HIS. BOOK AND PAPER WARE- ROOM, 
| Gee . 45 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK, : 
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